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From a photograph © Paul Thompson 
THE RT. HON. STANLEY BALDWIN, PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Who staved off a coal strike in England by yielding the industry a subvention which would guarantee 
maintenance of the present wages until next spring and which has been hailed on one side as a great 
victory for labor and on another as an iniquitous and uneconomic precedent. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE United States is this summer 

indulging in a kind of adventure in 

contentment—although one per- 
haps not founded upon so philosophical a 
basis as are those of David Grayson, but it 
has been nevertheless a summer of con- 
tentment. As a nation we are conscious 
of certain problems and shortcomings but 
not conscious enough todo anything about 
them, especially during the summer. Busi- 
ness is good enough to keep us optimistic 
about the fall and winter and not good 
enough to indicate that unhealthy elation 
which is followed by collapse. So neither 
our political affairs, a threatened coal 
strike, nor the immediate concerns of our 
livelihood have the insistence to divert at- 
tention from the main affairs of life, such 
as the intercourse with friends, human and 
those between the covers of books, and a 
communion with nature ranging from the 
delights of ang- 


periods of contentment is necessary for 
discrimination in this life. For our ex- 
istence is so cluttered with a multiplicity 
of good causes and immediate necessities 
as largely to obliterate the senses of humor 
and proportion. And we have not per- 
haps had enough of these periods of con- 
tentment to act quite naturally with 
them. A nation sophisticated in the 
philosophy of contentment would hardly 
undergo such extraordinary labors to get 
away from work nor incur such unneces- 
ary discomforts to procure enjoyment as 
we are accustomed to do. The psychol- 
ogy of our work-a-day life hangs over 
into our vacation periods. There is too 
much prosperity for plain living and not 
enough leadership for high thinking; but 
of contentment, comfort, good intentions, 
and kindliness, a whole country full. 
This is satisfactory to every one except 
those untiring 





ling with a 
bent pin in the 
second creek 
from home to 
handling a rac- 
ing schooner 
around the 
cape. 

The moder- 
ate use of such 








zealots with 
uncontrollable 
impulses to 
fix something 
immediately, 
and they are 
people whom 
no one should 
meet in the 
summer time. 
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John L. Lewis 








Samuel D. Warriner W. W. Inglis 


REPRESENTATIVES OF LABOR AND CAPITAL IN THE ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 


Since Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania ended the anthracite controversy of 1923 with an increase of 10 
per cent. in wages, there has been little change in the situation in the industry. Both sides met this summer 
at Atlantic City with virtually the same battle lines: labor, as led by President John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers, contending for an increase in pay and for the check-off, and the operators calling for a de- 
crease. In his demands Mr. Lewis was supported by the international officers, among whom is a new 
member, Thomas Kennedy, the Secretary-Treasurer, who was formerly president of District 7, a group 
of Pennsylvania unions. On the operators’ side two of the leaders are Samuel D. Warriner, President of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and W. W. Inglis, President of the Glen Alden Coal Company 
and chairman of the operators’ committee. President Coolidge began an early study of the situation. 
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Courtesy of Forbes Ma 


Daniel Willard J. J. Bernet 


OUTSTANDING FIGURES IN PROPOSALS FOR THE FORMATION OF NEW RAILROAD SYSTEMS 


L. F. Loree, the veteran President of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, startled the larger lines recently 
by his proposal to fulfill one of Harriman’s dreams by building a new railroad line across Pennsylvania which, 
with existing lines, would form a new and shorter line between New York and Chicago. Daniel Willard, 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio, and Samuel Rea, President of the Pennsylvania, oppose the proposal, as 
does the New York Central, which, during the régime of the late A. H. Smith, itself proposed linking up a 
short line through Pennsylvania between New York and Chicago. A figure in another proposed consoli- 
dation is J. J. Bernet, the President of the Nickel Plate, who codperates with the Van Sweringens in their 
plans for a Greater Nickel Plate. (Canada also has its railroad problem, as described on page 501.) 
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Glenn Frank Henry M. Wriston 





Clarence C. Little James Lukens McConaughy 


YOUTH TAKES A COMMANDING PLACE IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


When Dr. James Lukens McConaughy was made President of Knox College at thirty-one he was known 
as the youngest college president in the country, but now, at the age of thirty-eight, when he has advanced 
to the Presidency of Wesleyan University at Middletown, Connecticut, he has several competitors for his 
youthful honors. Henry M. Wriston, Professor of History at Wesleyan, at thirty-six has been chosen 
President of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. Glenn Frank, formerly assistant to the President 
of Northwestern University, at thirty-eight resigns the editorship of the Century to become President of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Clarence C. Little at thirty-seven resigns the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Maine to head the University of Michigan, succeeding the late Dr. Marion Le Roy Burton. 
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Nicholas Murray Butler Robert McElroy 

















Philip Kerr Frank W. Taussig 


THEY INTERPRET GREAT NATIONS TO ONE ANOTHER IN THE FIELD OF SCHOLARSHIP 


President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University was chosen to fill Lord Bryce’s chair in the French 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, membership in which has been held only by two other Americans, 
lheodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. Professor Frank W. Taussig of Harvard University was elected 
corresponding member of the British Academy in recognition of his researches and writings in political 
economy. . Professor Robert McElroy leaves Princeton University to accept for ten years the Harmsworth 
Professorship of American History at Oxford, a chair created by Lord Rothermere, the British publisher. 
Philip Kerr, former secretary to Lloyd George, is the new secretary of the Rhodes Trust, which administers 
the funds for the Rhodes scholars from this country and the British dominions and colonies, 








Exploration 





© Kadel & Herbert 
Amundsen, before the arctic trip. Immediately after his return to Oslo. 











© Kadel & Herbert 
THE PRICE OF GLORY IN ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


The terrific strain experienced by Amundsen during his battle to extricate himself from the Arctic perils 

is shown vividly by a comparison of the two upper pictures. The picture on the left was published in the 

June issue of the WorLp’s Work and was taken shortly before the start of the attempt to fly to the pole. 

The picture at the right was taken upon his return to Oslo, where he received a hero’s welcome. In the 

lower picture, Amundsen is on his way to the Royal Palace to receive the congratulations of the King. In 

the insert are Amundsen and his companions, who appear, left to right: Omdahl, Dietrichsen, Lincoln 
Elisworth, Amundsen’s American associate, Amundsen, Riiser-Larsen, and Feuchet. 
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Dollar Diplomacy and Commercial 
Fair-Dealing 


HE International Chamber of 

Commerce met at Brussels two 

months ago. It was made up of 
able business men from the important 
countries of the world; but, curiously 
enough, the reports of the conference read 
much after the manner of the debate upon 
a pork barrel bill in Congress. The vari- 
ous delegates with unerring judgment 
fixed upon those aspects of international 
commerce or polity which would benefit 
their own nation, even as the Congress- 
man unerringly sees the importance of the 
appropriation which will go to his dis- 
trict. 

Apparently, not very much was ac- 
complished at Brussels. And yet such 
meetings are of importance. They pro- 
vide one of the methods by which some 
advance might be made in the art of 
friendly commercial intercourse and ri- 
valry. Treaties of commerce provide 
some principles and more rules by which 
international trade is carried on in times 
of peace, but the science of maintaining 
commerce upon a just and therefore 
friendly basis is not very far advanced. 

For example, the British, who control 
most of the rubber in the world, organize 
an artificial scheme for boosting prices 
which works so perfectly that the United 
States, which uses more than three quar- 
ters of the annual output, has to pay 
$1.20 a pound instead of 20 cents. From 
our point of view this is very unfriendly, 
and we protest. The British call our 
attention to the fact that they are heavy 
users of oil and that we exclude them not 
only from certain oil fields in the United 
States but also from the Philippines, and 
they could add that we made it difficult 
for them in Mexico. 

It is true that we have had for more 
than a hundred years profound political 
peace with our Canadian neighbors, but 
we have not achieved any principles of 
commerce except immediate self-interest 
expressed in tariffs, embargoes, and 
threats back and forth across the border. 
It may be, of course, that immediate 
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self-interest is the only basis of com- 
mercial relations. On the other hand, it 
is conceivable that there are principles of 
fair-dealing which might in the long run 
be more profitable all around. Any large 
improvement in commercial relations is 
more likely to be based upon principle 
than upon present practice, because at 
present any government that should com- 
promise with immediate gain would be 
dubbed unpatriotic. 

Mr. Baruch recently gave a large sum 
of money for a study of the effects of prof- 
iteering on the origin and continuance of 
wars. One of the greatest similar op- 
portunities for study would be in the sci- 
ence of international trade to determine 
under what conditions it could be fairly 
conducted to the general benefit and 
under what conditions it becomes so un- 
fair to one nation as to make that nation 
turn to war as a relief. 

There was much evidence to show 
that the Germans subsidized their foreign 
trade before the war in the hope of crip- 
pling their rivals, that they might then 
monopolize the field. The apparent 
failure of this scheme seemed to have a 
direct bearing on the Germans’ willingness 
to go into a war. For they hoped in war 
to gain that trade ascendancy which their 
subsidies had failed to achieve. A study 
of that program might be of vast useful- 
ness to Germany in the future as well as 
to other nations. 

The United States Government has 
had a long and honorable record of as- 
pirations toward a fairer system. This 
aspiration underlay John Hay’s policy of 
the Open Door, which meant fair play for 
every one in the Chinatrade. But these 
aspirations are tinged with dollar diplo- 
macy and must be until the principles 
governing fair play are more fully devel- 
oped. These principles are now so indef- 
inite that the fairness of trade activity 
is more likely to be judged by its national- 
ity than by its character. 

Studies of how to live in peace so that 
there would be fewer causes for war are 
likely to be much more fruitful of results 
than schemes for outlawing war after the 
causes for war have developed. For no 
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scheme to maintain peace is likely to be 
effective that has no higher aim than that. 
Peace is but a negative virtue. Fair- 
dealing is a positive virtue. A plan that 
really increased the commercial fair- 
dealing between nations would produce 
that positive advantage and increase the 
chances of continued peace as well. 


Our Progress in Foreign Affairs 


HAT war was ever stopped by 
preparedness? Look at the 
armaments which the nations 


of Europe had before the last war. Look 
at the result. Armaments do not prevent 
war, they lead to war. 

What nation ever escaped attack by 
being defenseless? Look at China. Was 
Belgium any the less invaded because 
she could not defend herself? Having 
defenses that can repel aggression does 
not lead to war, it stops war. 

The former of these arguments is called 
pacifism, the latter, militarism. They 
have one thing in common. They both 
embody a germ of truth reduced to ab- 
surdity. 

There was once a man who had several 
children to educate. An insurance agent 
so pathetically pictured to him the plight 
of these children in case of his death that 
the father took out a very large amount 
of life insurance to make certain of his 
children’s education. But it so happened 
that he lived and as the children’s edu- 
cation became expensive he could hardly 
meet his bills because his insurance 
premiums were so large. The pacifist 
mentality in, observing this case would 
come to the firm conclusion that insur- 
ance was a direct obstacle to education. 

On the other hand there are many 
similar cases in which the father died. 
The militarist mind in viewing these cases 
would come to the firm conclusion that 
insurance was indispensable to education. 

The wise use of insurance requires that 
the amount and kind be suited to each 
individual case; it is likewise with 
armaments. And this commonplace fact 
explains why the fanatics who seek a 
short cut to the millennium become ex- 


Pacifism and the League of Nations 


To 
analyze a nation’s situation and prescribe 
the right amount of protection is a tedious 
and difficult task involving rare judgment. 
Nor can there be any assurance that the 


tremists on one side or the other. 


analysis will be exactly right. There is 
no answer-book to such problems. 

It is every nation’s duty both to itself 
and to the world in general to have the 
most intelligent agencies it can devise for 
maintaining good relations with other 
countries and ceaselessly to watch events 
the world over, for eternal vigilance is as 
much the price of peace as it is the price of 
liberty. 

When the League of Nations was pre- 
sented to the people as a piece of ma- 
chinery that would prevent war, it was 
open to the just suspicion that attaches 
to most cure-alls. But judged on the 
basis of what it is, and has been in prac- 
tice since the beginning—an agency for 
the spread of information and a meeting 
place for the discussion of common prob- 
lems—it has great possibilities of useful- 
ness for the United States as well as for 
other nations. 

The United States is now the most 
powerful single factor in world affairs. 
It behooves us to make our knowledge 
commensurate with our power. Our 
action or our lack of action will vitally 
affect the course of history. To use our 
power wisely, we need to organize all 
agencies of knowledge to our use. We 
are doing so. Our State Department and 
foreign services are vastly improved. 
In spite of the political inhibitions we do 
use the League of Nations more and more. 
In fact, our machinery for foreign affairs 
and our power in foreign affairs are still 
ahead of our confidence and courage. 
We are still likely to be over-timid and 
over-cautious, but even that mood will 
not be permanent. 


Our Debt to Poland 


HE Foreign Minister of Poland, 
Count Alexander Skrzynski, is 
makinga visit to the United States. 


He is not called by the motive which has 
actuated several visitors of late. 


He has 

















Poland funded 


not come to fund a debt. 
her debt tothe United States eight months 


ago. He came to speak at the Institute 
of Politics in Williamstown. But he 
had a larger purpose of which that was 
a part which justified his leaving his 
official desk at such a time. That pur- 
pose was to testify to Poland’s gratitude 
to the United States. In those generous 
moments of the war the United States 
made one of the requisites of the armistice 
that ended the war that Poland should be 
free and should have an outlet to the sea. 
And in those days of generous high en- 
deavor the United States—unofficially, 
through Mr. Hoover—fed many thou- 
sands of starving Polish children and 
the United States—unofficially, through 
the Red Cross Societies—fought off the 
typhus which was killing the Polish 
people. 

The spirit and memory of those days 
have recently been so much clouded that 
when Count Skrzynski recalled them it 
revived an old and pleasant memory. 
His words raised the question, Did not 
the United States gain more as the giver 
of service than did Poland the recipient? 
Those were days of a great spirit and a 
_ great imagination, to feed the starving 
and heal the sick nations at a time when 
men thought in large terms and acted in a 
large way. 

The contrast between those times and 
these recalls a Presidential remark: ‘‘When 
peace is as noble as war there will be no 
war.” It was war that raised our imagi- 
nation and stirred our generosity. It 
would make peace assured if the peace 
societies could provide such a spirit of 
high endeavor and self-sacrifice as blos- 
somed in the wake of Armageddon. The 
call to economy—as useful as it is—lacks 
the high note of the battle cry of free- 
dom. ‘“ 

We are glad to welcome Count Skrzyn- 
ski to America, glad that he remembers 
the day of our generosity, and glad he re- 
minded us of it. And this country is 


fundamentally as it was in those days. 
A little need or a little leadership would 
now awaken its energies and its human- 
ity, 
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American Emigrés 


URING the first ten months in 
1) which the new immigration law 

was in effect—that is, from July, 
1924, to April, 1925—78,578 persons left 
the United States to take up their perma- 
nent residences in other lands, as com- 
pared with 63,324 who left during the cor- 
responding ten months of the preceding 
year. It might have been expected that 
inasmuch as the restrictions now in effect 
make entrance into this country more 
difficult, fewer would depart, Not only, 
however, is that not true, but also more 
laborers left the United States during 
those same ten months than were ad- 
mitted. Undoubtedly a part of this is 
due to the improved economic conditions 
in Europe, for two thirds of those who left 
the United States in 1924 were alien, 
most of whom returned to their native 
lands. 

Always large numbers of aliens have 
left the United States annually. Many 
of these have gone home with their little 
fortunes made. Others have gone with 
the idea in mind of returning after a more 
or less prolonged stay. Now, however, a 
new class of emigrants, and a class in 
which we should be much more interested, 
is leaving. This class is made up of 
American citizens, and about 80 per cent. 
of the citizens who left in 1924 were na- 
tive born. 

In 1924, during half of which the quota 
law was in operation, about 106,000 per- 
sons departed. About 30,000 of these 
were American citizens, 23,676 being 
native born. These were not tourists, 
but were persons who declared their in- 
tention of taking up permanent residence 
abroad. The 76,000 aliens who departed 
returned, in most cases, to their native 
lands. Of the native-born American 
citizens who left, 9,336 went to Canada 
and Newfoundland. Europe drew 7,434. 
About 2,000 went to Asia, and about as 
many to Mexico, Central America, and 
the West Indies. The others scattered 
all about the world, South America and 


_Australia getting most of them. 


There is nothing especially alarming in 
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these figures. They are low for our large 
population, and, moreover this emigration 
does not mean the same to us as emigta- 
tion does to Ireland, which is deserted by 
her people because of lack of opportunity 
there, but rather it bears to us the mean- 
ing it had for England in the days of her 
great expansion in world tradeand finance. 
In the years since the war American 
financial interests have become world- 
wide, and not only our financing, but our 
trade in staple commodities and in manu- 
factured articles peculiarly American, has 
led thousands of our citizens to temporary 
and permanent foreign residence. The 
Finance and Investment Division of the 
Department of Commerce estimates that 
our private loans to foreign nations now ap- 
proach the stupendous sum of ten billions 
—the actual estimate is $9,500,000,000, 
or triple the pre-war figure—to say noth- 
ing of the additional twelve billions lent by 
our government. In the first six months 
of this year more than a half billion 
in foreign securities, or $551,591,000, 
was offered in this country, and it is to 
be expected that the figures for similar 
periods in the future will be even larger 
as foreign nations return more and more to 
development of their own resources. 

These vast loans in foreign countries 
require the stewardship of thousands of 
American citizens of both temporary and 
permanent residence at their respective 
posts, and they will be followed by many 
others who will engage in other businesses 
grouped around the American banks. 
It is inevitable that little American colo- 
nies will spring up even in places where 
the American tourist was a rarity in the 
days before the war. 

But our foreign interests are in more 
than banking. For the first six months 
of this year our trade showed a favorable 
balance of $1,042,681,497, and at least 
some thousands of our emigrants must 
have been needed both to get and to 
handle this trade all over the world. 
Much of our foreign trade is in peculiarly 
American-manufactured goods which need 
permanent agents in foreign cities— 
automobiles, electrical apparatus, loco- 
motives, and engineering supplies—and 


Why Americans Live Abroad 


doubtless that accounts for some part of 
the emigration. Our world-wide philan- 
thropic enterprises in education and 
public healthYalso need their permanent 
residents all over the globe. Some idea 
of the wide extent of one of these enter- 
prises, the Rockefeller Foundation, may 
be gained from the map printed on another 
page in the March of Events. All these 
enterprises are signs of a vigorous national 
life, and their representatives abroad 
doubtless add\quite as much to the gen- 
eral good of the world and of their own 
country as they would if they were living 
in New York, or Chicago, Kansas City, 
Denver, or Seattle. 

Nor does this finish the catalogue of 
reasons for an emigration that is not 
alarming. There must always be in a 
vigorous country a strong and healthy 
element which seeks the new, unsettled 
lands; it is not surprising that this ele- 
ment should exist in large numbers in a 
nation so near its own pioneer days; it 
would be surprising, even alarming, if 
this romantic, adventurous spirit were not 
present, as it has been present in every vig- 
orous nation in history. They add to the 
strength of the nation, which they leave 
not because she is weak but because she 
is strong. But not all have gone forever; 
it is also history that many of the émigrés 
return: especially when they leave for the 
reasons which actuate those who leave 
our shores now. 


No Subsidy for Agriculture 


ELIEF for the farmers appeared 
R prominently in the promises of 
both parties during the last 
Presidential election. It has appeared 
in every general statement of Republican 
policy since then—and would have ap- 
peared in any general statement of the 
Democratic party had there been any. 
The Federal Government, under the 
Wilson and the Harding admisistrations, 
provided the farmers with greater credit 
facilities than they had ever had before. 
Special tariff? favors have been given 
to special branches of farming—citrus 
fruits, sugar beets, etc. But the tariff 
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cannot be made generally profitable to 
agriculture. Beyond the tariff favors to 
specialties, political help to the farmers is 
summed up chiefly in suggestions about 
coperative selling. But this is essen- 
tially a thing the farmers must do for 
themselves. The government cannot 
coéperate with the farmers. The farmers 
will have to codperate amongst them- 
selves. 

What help then can the government 
give the farmers? The farmers’ complaint 
is something like this: 

Whereas, the Republican party bargains 
to deliver prosperity through tariff pro- 
tection to business groups especially if 
they vote the Republican ticket, and 

Whereas, the Northern and Western 
farmers have largely voted the Republican 
ticket, and 

Whereas, the tariff protection, which is 
effective for other groups, does not help 
to raise the price of the main farm crops, 
and 

Whereas, on the contrary, it is a disad- 
vantage to the farmer in raising his cost 
of living, be it therefore 

RESOLVED, that the Republican party 
give to the farmer a benefit equivalent 
to the benefit that the tariff is to manu- 
facturers. 

This means some kind of a subsidy. It 
may be called something else. It may 
look like something else. But it must be 
a subsidy. There are only two ways to 
give to a particular class money taken 
from all the people. One way is by the 
tariff, the other is by a subsidy. The 
Republican party has always believed in 
special favors by tariff. It has not be- 
lieved in special favor by subsidy. Yet 
the farmer is insistent that, if favors are 
to be distributed, he must get his share 
and that it be in a form which he can use. 
And justice is on his side. Whatever 
violence a subsidy does both to the science 
of government and to the science of 
economics, there is no more reason why 
the farmer should not have a bounty on 
wheat and cotton than that the American 
Woolen Company, for example, should 
have a tariff on its products, and pre- 
sumably if given a bounty the farmer 
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would behave better than the woolen 
company and not cut wages. 

But neither justice nor logic is likely to 
succeed. Years ago when the farmers 
were a majority in this country they 
might have stopped the tariff or demanded 
for themselves an equivalent. But the 
Northern and Western farmers supported 
the tariff then as many still do. Now 
they are in a minority. Moreover, the 
high tide of their distress is over and with 
it the power of desperation. 

There is little real benefit that the 
Federal Government can give them, and 
they are not politically organized to 
force a subsidy on an unwilling country. 
Whether they can or will organize and 
join other forces to beat an outrageous 
tariff is problematical. That is the only 
practical amelioration which the farmer 
can achieve politically. In the mean- 
while he must sell the bulk of his products 
without any method of stimulating sales 
and produce them without any method 
of governing production, hoping that 
Providence and bad weather will prevent 
his succeeding so well as to spoil his suc- 
cess; for it is often that smaller crops yield 
more money than larger ones. 


A Religious Reawakening 


O THE corruptions of Christianity 

I am indeed opposed; but not to 

‘A the genuine precepts of Jesus 
himself. I am a Christian, in the only 
sense in which He wished any one to be; 
sincerely attached to His doctrines, in 
preference to all others; ascribing to Him- 
self every human excellence; and believ- 
ing that He never claimed any other.” 

These, wrote Thomas Jefferson in 1803, 
were his views on religion. “They are,” 
he said, “the result of a life of inquiry and 
reflection.” 

In this paragraph Thomas Jefferson 
outlined his conception of the Christian 
religion. Although written 122 years 
ago, this paragraph is about as modern as 
if written by the present-day Modernist. 

Considering the immense effect which 
Jefferson’s social philosophy had not only 
upon his contemporaries but also upon 
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the American mind ever since his time, it 
seems strange that his point of view to- 
ward religion had so little effect upon his 
followers. The importance of his attitude 
toward religion was not the creed that he 
worked out for himself, but his belief 
that every man had the right, if not the 
duty, to work out a creed for himself. 
He believed that questions of faith were 
not subject to public opinion but were by 
law wisely “left between God and himself.’’ 

Jefferson taught a faith that the public 
could and would think for itself. A true 
Jeffersonian Democrat must be master 
of his own mind, a man who would no 
more hand over the custody of his religious 
mentality to the church than he would 
abdicate his political mentality in favor 
of a king or a ruling class. 

Yet the most ardent worshippers of 
Jefferson have largely foresworn his 
principles. When the Civil War came 
to an end the churches were the only 
going concerns in the South. Business 
was prostrate. Federal troops kept illit- 
erates and rascals in the state legislatures. 
The schools and colleges were but feebly 
nourished. The church was without in- 
tellectual competition. As aiways in such 
cases, its tendency was to consolidate 
its position and crystallize its creed. To 
do this it reached out to control the 
teaching of the younger generations. The 
rising educational forces in the South 
have been following Jefferson—giving the 
youth the freedom to use their minds on 
any and every subject. The Funda- 
mentalist church has fought the Jefferson 
doctrine, for it wished the children to 
take their religion ready-made and to take 
no account of anything which the Church 
did not recognize in 1865. 

But this is a more religious age than 
that immediately preceding the Great 
War. The younger generation are not 
content with a religion learned by mem- 
ory. They insist upon a religion which 
they can think about. It is a good sign. 
And every year as the educational forces 
in the South progress there is growing up 
more real Jeffersonian democracy and 
more real religion than the most ardent 
Democrats of the Fundamentalist era in 


The Spread of Jeffersonian Religion 


religion and politics could conceive. The 
spread of knowledge is a slow process but 
a most inspiring and hopeful one. 


What Is Good Law? 
P RESIDENT COOLIDGE once said 


that “men do not make laws, they 

do but discover them.” The late 
“Golden Rule” Jones, Mayor of Toledo, 
said much the same thing another way: 
“The law is that part of the statutes 
which public opinion will stand for having 
enforced.” In other words, statute law 
includes both the kind of laws which, as 
the President might have said, “discover 
themselves,” and a vast deal of rubbish 
that is only the expression of somebody’s 
fad or fanaticism or itch for meddling, 
which a lazy or timid legislative majority 
let get on the books rather than fight it. 

This distinction between real law and 
some statutes is admirably illustrated by 
an observation begun in Dallas, Texas. 
A traveler there was struck by the perfect 
obedience to traffic signals, on the part 
not only of motorists but also of pedes- 
trians. Not once did he see any one on 
foot attempt to cross the street when the 
signal was against crossing-nor one even 
“fudge” a foot or two beyond the curb. 
They waited with perfect willingness until 
the signal was with them, and then started 
across the street abreast, almost like a 
squad of soldiers. 

This phenomenon was so striking a con- 
trast to the habit in New York, that he 
tried to find the explanation. A clue came 
when he found the phenomenon repeated 
in Austin, San Antonio, and Houston. 
The people of these cities are conspicu- 
ously American. In other words, the 
majority are people of a common origin, 
like habits, and uniform training. What 
one of them thinks is good manners, any 
other is pretty sure also to think is good 
manners. What one of them thinks is 
good law, most others are likely to think 
is good law—at least short of hotly con- 
tested questions of great importance. 

Is it not probable that one cause of the 
widespread disregard of law, now engag- 
ing the concern of our most thoughtful 
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citizens, is the unprecedented mixture of 
races in this country, where a hundred 
different types of humanity are trying to 
achieve the like-mindedness that underlies 
real law, against the heavy handicap of 
diverse codes of morals, dissimilar tradi- 
tion, and unlike customs, born of cen- 
turies of habit? 


Capital Punishment as a Deterrent 


HE League for the Abolition of 

Capital Punishment has opened 

its offices in New York. It in- 
tends to launch a campaign in every state 
in the Union. It is backed by Clarence 
Darrow, Dudley Field Malone, Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, Amos Pinchot, Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, and others. 

At first glance there seems little need 
for such a league. A large proportion of 
the very considerable society of murderers 
in this country is never caught and is 
consequently in no danger of capital 
punishment. Most of those that are 


caught have a good chance of not being 


convicted. Even if their crime has been 
particularly atrocious and they are in 
some danger Mr. Darrow can usually get 
them off. He is almost a league in himself. 

Criminal lawyers in this country are 
almost as numerous as criminals, and 
both the criminals and the lawyers are 
adepts at their profession. Against them 
are district attorneys, usually temporarily 
in office. This condition gives murderers 
an advantage to begin with. 

The stock argument against capital 
punishment is that it does not prevent 
murder. It is true enough that capital 
punishment has not stopped murder in 
this country. It is also true that it has 
not been tried, for really to test its efficacy 
it would be necessary to hang a large 
proportion of the murderers. 


The National Crime Commission 


Ne YORK CITY has too many 


unsolved, unpunished murders, 
most of them committed with 
pistols, and yet New York State has a 
law—strict in the letter—limiting the 
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sale and possession of pistols and other 
murderous weapons. But that law has 
been no great deterrent to murder. A 
criminal planning a murder or a robbery 
in New York City within a few minutes 
can reach any one of several New Jersey 
cities where the sale of pistols is not for- 
bidden, and then he can journey back tc 
New York City to use his pistol where 
even its possession is forbidden. 

That gives an illustration of one phase 
of the crime problem being considered by 
the newly organized National Crime Com- 
mission, which has as one of its main aims 
uniform legislation for the removal of 
some of the causative factors of crime. 
If New Jersey had an anti-pistol law, the 
New York criminal would have to go 
farther for his gun. If every state had 
the same kind of law, where would he get 
his death-dealing instrument? True, he 
might use some other kind of weapon, but 
then why not accompany some of these 
easily imposed difficulties with the dis- 
couragement that will come with strict 
enforcement of the law and fewer sus- 
pended sentences? It is doubtless true 
that a few more laws will help; strict 
enforcement even of those on the statute 
books now would have a benefit. 

The National Crime Commission sug- 
gests nothing very new; both law associa- 
tions and police organizations have made 
the same diagnosis and suggested the 
same remedies time and again, but if its 
campaign succeeds only in riveting public 
attention upon the seriousness of the 
problem it will have been worth the effort. 
It is a constructive effort, and one much 
more likely to confer a public benefit than 
the attempt to save criminals from a 
penalty which is inflicted too rarely. 


Murder as a Misdemeanor 


NE of the first purposes of a 
() government is to protect the life 
and property of its citizens. 

The state and city governments in the 
United States are failing in this primary 
duty. We are going back to the condi- 
tions of the Middle Ages. In those days 
companies of mercenaries sold their serv- 
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ices to protect merchants in the trans- 
portation of goods or money. Now the 
express companies provide armed guards 
and armored motor cars. The bankers 
in the state of Illinois think so little of 
state protection that they have organized 
their own forces to repel theft and murder. 
We have drifted so far from a decent 
standard of civilization that we are be- 
ginning to accept murder much as we 
accept violations of the speed law. 

We need a campaign in every state and 
city to elect officials who will attend to 
this primary duty of government with zeal 
and success. 


A Great Newspaper 


HREE months ago the Wor.p’s 

Work classed the Columbia State 

with Southern papers which were 

wont to flatter the vanity of their constit- 

uencies to the detriment of progress and 

which looked about them only through 
rose-colored glasses. 

In this the WorLb’s Work was wrong, 
and is glad to publish the leiter of Mr. 
Ambrose E. Gonzales, the publisher of 
the State, which appears below. It is 
not only to make a correction, but also 
to give a picture of the battle for enlight- 
enment which has been going on in the 
South during the last thirty years. This 
battle is now well toward victory. Edu- 
cation is in the saddle in the South. 
Ignorance and tradition have as a last 
resort sought the aid of state statutes to 
protect them. Mr. Gonzales’s letter 
gives an idea of the struggle at its heat. 
He wrote as follows: 

“This newspaper—founded thirty-four 
years ago by my brother, the late N. G. 
Gonzales, and myself—came into being 
as a protest against things as they were. 
In Tillmanism, just then come into power 
on the flood tide of the ‘Farmers’ Move- 
ment,’ the State could see no rosy light, 
for it sowed dissension throughout South 
Carolina, arrayed country against town, 
brother against brother, father against 
son; lowered the moral standards of our 
people and bred among them political 
blackguardism. 


The South’s Battle for Enlightenment 


“From that source—‘the direful spring 
of woes unnumbered’—came, in time, the 
further shame of the State Dispensary and 
of Bleaseism. And these the State— 
loving South Carolina—fought, of course. 
The rosy light came to this newspaper 
only when at last the State Dispensary— 
rotten with a corruption that would have 
disgraced a ‘black and tan’ administra- 
tion of the Reconstruction period—was 
cast out, and when, later, Richard I. 
Manning, elevated to the governorship for 
four years, rendered distinguished service 
to state and nation during the World 
War. 

“And upon moral and political wrongs; 
upon economic fallacies, as it saw them, 
the State cried out thirty years ago, as it 
cries out to-day. And because its voice 
was raised for the right, while those about 
it were dumb, or muttered feebly against 
a majority strongly entrenched in power, 
the State has suffered for its principles as 
few are called upon to suffer. 

“The State was reared upon boycotts. 
In its early years it incurred the enmity 
of the Farmers’ Alliance because it chal- 
lenged the anti-urban attitude of that 
powerful political organization, and ‘our 
noble order’ whereased and _ resolved 
against the State in a thousand scattered 
clubs throughout South Carolina, while 
the merchants and manufacturers whom 
the State defended expressed their grati- 
tude in words—for words are cheap. 

“In time the Alliance petered out, and 
the individual farmers forgot to hate. 
But the wind changed—as the minds of 
men who are served without reward are 
wont to change—and the State was buffet- 
ted from another quarter, for its advocacy 
of a child labor law that would restrict 
the employment of, at least, the younger 
children in the cotton mills, aroused the 
bitter antagonism of its quondam friends, 
the manufacturers, who, this time, ex- 
pressed their feelings in cancelled sub- 
scriptions, and they were joined in the 
potent fellowship of hate by the shiftless 
fathers of the mill villages, whose God- 
given right to batten upon the labor of 
their little children had been challenged. 

“Public opinion was aroused, and the 




















child labor law was passed. That it isa 
just and sane law was largely due to the 
State, whose restraining influence was, in 
the irony of fate, invoked by the manufac- 
turers who had sometime denounced it, 
when the legislature, under pressure of 
Northern agitators and labor union or- 
ganizers, threatened to pass a drastic 
law. ‘For the whirligig of time brings in 
his revenges.’ 

“And the State’s fight for compulsory 
education brought it yet other enemies— 
chief among them the farmers who needed 
their children’s labor in the fields. But 
the fight was won, and the present com- 
pulsory education law, while inadequate, 
holds the germ of a better. 

“And to complete the boycott cycle, 
the State’s recent advocacy of indirect 
taxes, to lighten for the moment the bur- 
den of the stricken cotton farmers ridden 
by the boll weevil, has alienated certain 
opulent advertising patrons, who ex- 
pressed their displeasure practically and 
unequivocally through cancelled con- 
tracts. Thus, an independent newspaper, 
sure of its friends sometimes, is sure of 
its enemies always. 

“Because the State, from the day of 
its founding, cried out upon the coward- 
ice and the barbarity of lynching, and de- 
nounced lynchers as murderers, the men 
who made the newspaper were foully 
abused, branded as ‘Nigger-lovers,’ and 
burned in effigy by scurvy, low-flung 
fellows—‘lesser breeds without the law.’ 

“For the thirty-four years of its event- 
ful life—through travail and through trag- 
edy—the State has held true to its charted 
course. Seeing with clear eyes the faults 
of its own people, it has sought to amend 
them, as with deep sympathy for their 
troubles it has striven to help them. 
And because it has swept before its own 
door and has told the truth to its people 
at home, where frankness is often both 
costly and hazardous, it has been the 
freer to defend them from the injustice of 
the alien, the ignorant, and the unsym- 
pathetic. 

“Of what it has done and what it has 
tried to do for education, for law observ- 
ance, for justice for the Negro under the 
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law, for good roads and for forestry, for 
an equitable system of taxation, for ad- 
vanced and diversified agriculture, for 
manufacturing and, generally, for the 
constructive development of its state and 
section, others must tell. 

“Born fighting, the State still fights 
‘the ills we have,’ for its spirit has not 
changed. Despite those ills, it sees in the 
dawn of a coming day a rose tint of prom- 
ise that a brave and patient people, 
sorely stricken by war and Reconstruction 
and all the ills that followed in their wake, 
will yet—in God’s good time—through 
the strength of their hearts and the work 
of their hands rise to heights undreamed 
of.” 


A Caution Concerning Real Estate 
Mortgage Bonds 


was in much the same condition as 
the market for real estate mortgage 
bonds is now. 
At that time the Farm Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America issued the 
following warning: 


|" 1916 the market for farm mortgages 


Farm mortgage bankers to-day are con- 
fronted with the proposition of being unable 
to supply the demands of their investors. 

For various economic reasons, in- 
vestors are seeking farm mortgages more 
eagerly than they ordinarily have done and 
at the same time high-grade farmers, as a 
whole, are not borrowing as freely as they do 
normally. We are experiencing a shortage 
in the supply of mortgages of standard qual- 
ity. 

In some respects the situation is similar to 
that prevailing prior to the disastrous smash- 
up in certain territory in the early ’nineties 
with its resultant trail of foreclosures and 
bankruptcy. What are some of the possible 
results of a condition of affairs such as now 
confronts us? 

First, a tendency toward the organization 
of concerns, inexperienced in farm mortgage 
banking, which are likely to produce and offer 
for sale mortgages that are not only inferior, 
but fundamentally unsafe and unsound. 

Second, a tendency to encourage some of the 
existing farm mortgage houses to become less 
conservative in their practices and likewise 
produce and offer for sale an inferior grade of 
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mortgages which in normal times would not 
be considered for a moment. 

The effect of such a procedure in either case 
would be the reaping of a harvest of foreclo- 
sures, resulting in shattering the confidence of 
a class of investors that has been educated to 
farm mortgage investment through high-class 
mortgage bankers based on long years of 
conscientious, square dealing. 


The dealers in real estate mortgage 
bonds are not organized, as the farm 
mortgage dealers were in 1916, or prob- 
ably they would issue a word of caution, 
for such a word is needed. 

Money is plentiful and cheap in this 
country. The public has eagerly taken 
up the issues of real estate mortgage 
bonds that have been offered. It has 
not only bought what was offered but also 
called for more. To supply this demand 
new companies have entered the business 
and old companies have expanded their 
organizations. This results in a com- 
petition for loans to keep sales organiza- 
tions busy and to meet overhead expenses. 
This competition to loan money results in 
more favorable terms to the borrowers 
and less to the lenders, who are the pur- 
chasers of real estate mortgage bonds. 

Financing of speculative building oper- 
ations is now being undertaken that under 
more normal conditions might not be 
considered. Amortization, or annual pay- 
ments on principal, is lower than it used 
to be, thus reducing the burden on the 
borrower and weakening one of the princi- 
pal safeguards for investors in these high 
percentage loans. Another danger is 
the inexperience of new houses entering 
the field, including some Wall Street 
banking houses. 

It is a borrower’s market, with the 
loaning houses experiencing little trouble 
in securing from the investing public all 
the money they can place. Such a con- 
dition should cause investors in this field 
to be more cautious than they have had 
to be in the past, for if real estate values 
should fall considerably it is likely that 
some real estate mortgage bonds will 
not be able to pay their interest. ~ 

In many parts of the investment field 
the ease with which investment securities 


A Shortage of Good Mortgage Bonds 


sell tends to bring doubtful securities into 
the market. The real estate mortgage 
field is not alone or peculiar in this respect. 

Yet the WorLp’s Work has a peculiar 
obligation in this field because its ad- 
vertising pages have been very largely 
used to sell real estate mortgage bonds. 
Under these circumstances the editors 
feel it incumbent upon them to state 
frankly that they believe that the general 
conditions of a seller’s market affect the 
real estate bonds as well as other securi- 
ties in a way that tends to make the aver- 
age of safety less than formerly. This 
does not mean that there are not as good 
real estate mortgage bonds issued now as 
there ever were. There are. And the 
financial department of the magazine 
intends to use its utmost care to see that 
no bonds offered in this magazine shall 
be less good than formerly. But it be- 
lieves it fair both to advertisers in the 
magazine and to readers to put the fore- 
going facts on record. 


Efficient Philanthropy 


LWAYS an interesting and inspir- 
A ing chronicle of the war on disease, 
the annual review of the work of 

the Rockefeller Foundation and its sub- 
sidiary bodies is especially engrossing for 
the year 1924 because it shows the influ- 
ence of the health organizations extending 
out in great concentric circles over the 
larger part of both the civilized and the 
partly civilized sections of the world. It 
discloses some new developments in a 
philosophy of public service that has al- 
ways been notable for its humanity and its 
common sense, for the policy has been to 
attempt to couple with immediate assist- 
ance some encouragement to the more 
primitive or the less fortunate to make 
their health enterprises and measures go 
along without this outside assistance. 
The great advantages in this are obvious; 
none of the great benefits are lost in the 
original area where the assistance was 
given and the efforts of the original scien- 
tists are freed for work in newer fields. 
Thus, the work of saving lives spreads, 


_ until even now it encompasses the globe, 
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as is shown in the 
graph reprinted in 
these columns from 
President George E. 
Vincent’s review for 
1924. 

The benefits of 
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A map of the world-wide activities of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in 1924. 


his review: ‘“‘Advice 
from a well-trained 
and experienced 
specialist can some- 
times do more good 
than a gift of 
money.” The foun- 


this work are simply 

immeasurable; the small stone cast into 
the mill pond extends its ripples to the 
farthermost bank. In extending its bene- 
fits to the populations of the world, the 
foundation makes one of its great efforts 
in the training of medical men for this and 
the next generation. With the aim of 
preparing young men “for better service 
in their home lands,” the foundation last 
year aided 864 individuals from thirty- 
three countries. Of this number 262 
were small emergency grants made in 
Germany because of the danger that use- 
ful scientific careers might be seriously 
affected there by the unusual conditions 
prevailing as a result of the war. Ejighty- 
eight institutions in sixteen European 
countries also received emergency assist- 
ance, with the aim of enabling them to 
maintain their standards of medical edu- 
cation during stringent times. The prog- 
ress of the war on yellow fever can be 
fairly easily measured, as it is in the graph 
in these columns, but the benefits of ex- 
tending emergency relief to needy stu- 
dents and institutions cannot be fully 
told in this generation. 

There is a great deal more to this philos- 
ophy than the mere giving of money, as 
has frequently been pointed out in so 
many apt ways, or, as Dr. Vincent says in 


- dation gives the 
money and then sometimes lends a good 
man to show the recipients how to spend 
the money, or, in the words of Dr. Vincent: 
“The loan of an expert to a health depart- 
ment or to a medical school may insure the 
more efficient use of funds which are al- 
ready available, or small temporary ap- 
propriations may help to establish new 
forms of service which may make con- 
vincing appeals for government or insti- 
tutional support.” 

That is efficient philanthropy; the sub- 
jects are not only helped but are also 
trained to help themselves and others. 
Thus the circle is extended. 


Science vs. Leprosy 


N THE time of Moses the “cure” for 
leprosy was a combination of rites 
and bodily manipulations and touch- 

ings similar to the fulfillment of the best 
demands of the superstitions of voodooism 
in our own South. The rites of the old 
method of Biblical times are put into the 
words of the Lord in the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Leviticus, where the routine for the 
sacrifices of doves and lambs is explained 
in detail. Those who are opposed to the 
views of the Fundamentalists doubtless 
would find fault with the Biblical “cure,” 
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especially with that form of the rite which 
is prescribed in the fourteenth verse: 


And the priest shall take some of the blood of 
the trespass offering, and the priest shall put 
it upon the tip of the right ear of him that is to 
be cleansed, and upon the thumb of his right 
hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot. 


That does, of course, savor of voodoo- 
ism, and no intelligent person to-day 
would place faith in the efficacy of any 
such rite. Aside from that, there is much 
common sense in this Biblical disserta- 
tion upon leprosy, which would .apply 
to the treatment of many other diseases. 
It was highly commendable in that time, 
as now, to be clean and healthy, and they 
considered then, as we consider now, that 
one of the fundamentals of health is 
cleanliness. Part of the “cure” then 
was deference to superstition, but the 
rest was observance of fundamental rules 
of sanitation. 

Perhaps they were so explicit about 
leprosy because it was a widely prevalent 
disease then, as it is even now in some 
parts of the world. Affliction now, as 


then, plunges the human being into the . 


very depths of despair, and now, as then, 
the cure is sometimes considered little 
short of miraculous. But lepers now 
lift their eyes in hope to medical science, 
and medical science, through the British 
Empire Anti-Leprosy Society, plans a 
campaign in India and other places in 
the empire where the disease is prevalent; 
and in our own Philippines Governor- 
General Wood has been so impressed by 
the anti-leprosy work there that he has 
sent a plea to the American public for 
$1,000,000 to be used in expanding the 
work at the Culion Island colony. In his 
“Appeal for the Leper,” General Wood 
writes: 


In the Philippines we have about 12,000 
lepers, 5,600 of whom are segregated and under 
treatment on Culion Island—the world’s 
largest leper colony. The care and treatment 
of leprosy has been carried on here steadily 
for the last twenty years and in intensive form 
during the last three years. 

The results are most encouraging. We 
have already 449 negatives and several hun- 
dred more in sight; 75 per cent. of the cases 





The World’s Largest Leper Colony 


under treatment are improved and 196 have 
been returned to their homes as cured. The 
people who formerly looked upon Culion with 
fear and dread are commencing to look upon 
it as a place’ not of segregation and imprison- 
ment but as a place of care, treatment, and 
possible cure. 

I believe we are on the verge of great results 
in the treatment and care of leprosy, but we 
need help. We are working not only for the 
lepers here but for lepers all over the world, 
and our success will be theirs as well. The 
insular appropriations for the colony are about 
one third of the entire public health appropri- 
ation. Nevertheless, we need more money 
and the Insular Government cannot give more. 
This money will be used for additional build- 
ings, for roads to agricultural lands, and for 
the establishment of small agricultural and 
segregation groups, and especially for trained 
personnel, laboratory equipment, additional 
wards, equipment, and skilled personnel for 
research work and treatment. 

I want to raise a million dollars for tHese 
purposes. Money cannot be better spent. 
Not only will it be for the immediate benefit of 
the lepers themselves but it will be for the 
general study and treatment of the disease, 
which I believe can be eradicated in these 
islands. In other words, we shall render a 
great service to stricken humanity throughout 
large portions of the world and demonstrate 
that this dread disease can be controlled. 

We were successful in our efforts to eradicate 
yellow fever and to control malaria in Cuba. 
The methods there employed have made the 
Tropics as safe as the Temperate Zone. We 
have rendered the Philippine Islands safe 
against cholera, smallpox, and plague by scien- 
tific methods of control. We are now carrying 
on this great campaign for the control and 
eradication ‘of leprosy. 

Contributions may be made payable to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. They will 
be transmitted to the Philippine Islands and 
spent under the direction of the Governor- 
General. 


An idea of the new hope stirred in the 
hearts of the miserable tenants of that 
lonely colony may be gained from a para- 
graph from a letter written to General 
Wood by the colonists and signed by 
nearly 1,400 who could write. They 
begged him to have the intensive work 
continued even if he left the Philippines. . 
Here are their piteous words: 
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For many long 
weary years we 
had nothing to 
look forward to 
but an open grave. 
Not a ray of hope 
shone across our 
dark and gloomy, 
pathway until you ° 
became interested 
in our terrible mis- 
fortune. With 
your coming a new 
star shone above 
our narrow hori- 

















zon—the star of 
hope. For the 
first time in our 
desolate lives an 
active interest has 
been taken in our 
welfare. Hope has 
become the very 
essence ofour lives. 
Through your 
vivid interest in 
our welfare the 
new treatment has 
been extended to 
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us and if same is 
continued we hope 
and look forward 
for the day when 
we shall be able to depart from this prison and 
leave behind us this our solitary island forever 
in order to take up once more;the tangled 
threads of life we left behind us when this terri- 
ble malady marked us as its victims, and thus be 
able to contribute our grain of sand and do our 
bit for the prosperity and welfare of our dear 
country. A new trail, thanks to your interest 
in our behalf, has now been blazed for us across 
the vale of despondency and despair leading 
to a new and wonderful existence. 


It is a plea that science shall press for- 
ward with renewed energy in the treat- 
ment of this dread disease. 

There is hope that science eventually 
will conquer this dread scourge just as it 
has conquered the yellow fever in the 
Western Hemisphere, a victory illus- 
trated in the graph on this page. Not 
only at Culion, but at United States 
Hospital No. 66 at Carville, Louisiana, 
is progress reported in the treatment. 
Twelve patients have been released at 


Yellow fever retreating from the Western Hemisphere. Between 1921 and 1924, when Salvador had 
an unexpected outbreak of seventy-five cases, Central America reported no cases, leading scientists to 
believe that the area between the Rio Grande and northern Brazil was reasonably free of infection, 


Carville, and others of the 258 there 
show encouraging progress toward a state 
that will permit parole. But money is 
needed for the war on any disease. 


The Lesson of Ford’s Success 
R. FORD continues to agitate 
business. When he announced 


M his $5 a day minimum wages— 
when that was a high instead of a low 
wage—many employers looked upon him 
as a traitor to his class, and others re- 
sented the implication that he had brains 
enough to make his labor worth more than 
they could make theirs. 

Again when Mr. Ford bought his rail- 
road and made it prosperous by diverting 
his own freight to it, railroad men has- 
tened to explain that that was no criterion 
by which to judge other railroads. 


More recently, when Mr. Ford bid on 
some government ships, it was explained 
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that it wasn’t fair to compare his shipping 
with other American shipping because he 
could fill outward-bound vessels with his 
own freight. 

Yet Mr. Ford shouldn’t be considered 
a business heretic. When he raised his 
wages to $5 a day he was not practicing a 
new principle. He was merely making a 
dramatic presentation of the fact that 
the best managers get the best labor and 
pay for it—and this applies to executives 
as well as to mechanics. 

When Mr. Ford turned his automobile 
freight on to his own railroad he was not 
evolving a new idea. For many years 
such coal roads as the Reading created 
much of the traffic that made them pros- 
perous out of their own mines. 

When Mr. Ford puts his own products 
in his own boats to carry abroad he is 
following the example of the Standard 
Oil Company, the United Fruit Company, 
and various other lesser concerns. 

There is no profit in considering Mr. 
Ford a business heretic or in discounting 
his methods. He has come to the top 
of a rising business just as did Mr. Car- 
negie and Mr. Rockefeller. The magni- 
tude of the success of all three was due to 
the rise of the industry in which they 
participated. But the methods that put 
them ahead of others in those industries 
were their own. The courage and vision 
with which they worked were their own, 
and in all three cases they make a most 
interesting study. 

Both parts of the careers of Mr. Car- 
negie and Mr. Rockefeller are before the 
public—how they made their fortunes 
and what they thought of their fortunes 
after they were made. Mr. Carnegie was 
the earlier exponent of Ben Franklin’s 
idea that a fortune should be used for the 
benefit of the public—put in trust for that 
purpose. Mr. Rockefeller earlier devel- 
oped a scientific method for doing this. 

The first half of Mr. Ford’s career is 
now well developed—the making of his 
fortune. And this has been an interest- 
ing process to watch. It will be equally 
interesting to see what he does with it. 
Even a cursory reading of his book “ My 
Life and Work,” written in collaboration 


How Spend a Fortune for the Public Good? 


with Samuel Crowther, will show that 
Mr. Ford is more interested in humanity 
than in mere money. What his original 
mind will conceive as the best way to 
use the power which his fortune gives him 
will be one of the most interesting phe- 
nomena of the coming years. 


The Anthracite Controversy 


cite wage conferences President 

John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers adopted a dictatorial attitude 
easily comprehensible to those familiar 
with his methods in controlling his union 
and his attempts to enforce his will upon 
the coal industry. It was not the atti- 
tude of the negotiator who seeks real 
justice forall concerned in the controversy, 
but rather the determined attitude of the 
autocrat who threatens retaliation upon 
those who refuse to meet his utmost 
demands despite the results of their ac- 
quiescence upon their own or the public 
welfare. 

If a peaceful settlement of the wage 
controversy was desired by the union 
leaders, then it was most undiplomatic for 
them to utter strike threats in the early 
stages of the negotiations. They gave 
still another indication of their predilec- 
tion for dictatorial methods when they 
served a virtual ultimatum upon S. D. 
Warriner that they did not relish negotia- 
tions unless he and W. J. Richards were 
present. It is true that these two opera- 
tors, as the presidents of large coal 
companies, had a vital interest in the pro- 
ceedings, and, as representatives of the 
other operators in the industry, had nego- 
tiated agreements in other years; but it is 
also true that the operators had given 
plenary powers toanew committee headed 
by W. W. Inglis, who is president of 
another large corporation, the Glen Alden 
Coal Company. It was not conducive to 
the best-spirited negotiations to question 
the powers of the operators’ committee or 
to assert that its members were marion- 
ettes. 

A truculent attitude displayed so early 
in the negotiations disclosed a state of 


Hee the beginning of the anthra- 
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mind incompatible with an earnest desire 
to settle the controversy in peaceful con- 
ference, and gave the impression that the 
union was not unwilling to engage in in- 
dustrial warfare at the slightest pretext. 
In this discussion no issue has arisen which 
would seem to any reasonable mind inca- 
pable of compromise. The miners de- 
manded at first an increase in pay; the 
operators said a decrease was needed; 
there was room there for compromise. 
Neither have the differences of opinion 
on the check-off or working conditions 
offered to the public mind any adequate 
excuse for failure to reach an agreement 
that would insure unbroken production 
of anthracite coal, in which the public 
has as great an interest as either miner or 
operator. 

The anthracite coal miners, numbering 
about 155,000, enjoy steadier employ- 
ment and better general economic condi- 
tions than do the miners in the unionized 
bituminous fields. When they strike they 
turn over the coal markets to the bitu- 
minous industry, which has a large union 
section as well as large non-union fields. 
Therefore, to make their strike fully effec- 
tive they must find some pretext of calling 
out the unionized bituminous miners, and 
for some time the charge has been more 
or less openly made in the union propa- 
ganda that the Jacksonville agreement 
has been violated by the operators in the 
Central Competitive Field. The non- 
union fields have been expanding lately 
as conditions have grown worse in the 
union fields, but it is to be hoped that 
the truculent attitude of the union in the 
anthracite industry will not be coupled 
with the desire to regain power in the 
bituminous fields in a general strike move- 
ment, which would bring back the days of 
the “big push” in West Virginia. 


The British Coal Strike 


HOUGH Premier Baldwin pre- 
vented a general coal strike in the 


collieries of the British Isles by 


agreeing to give the industry a subsidy 
sufficient to guarantee continuance of the 
wage scale for a period, he has merely 
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staved off settlement of the problems 
that perplex the industry. There has 
been no denial that the coal industry was 
operating at a loss at the present wage 
scales, and the attitude of labor at present 
makes the government subvention the 
only solution short of a strike which would 
throw not only the coal industry but also 
the transportation systems—indeed, all of 
England—into chaos. 

Premier Baldwin and other thoughtful 
statesmen recognize the dangers in this 
iniquitous precedent, though all agree 
that it was desirable to postpone the 
threatened coal strike until some equitable 
settlement could be worked out. This 
precedent leaves the way open for the 
railways to demand a subvention if 
business conditions ever become such that 
the companies are losing money and can- 
not pay the high wages of their employees. 
The effect of a few subventions of this 
kind upon business itself, upon taxation, 
upon government, upon the very morale 
and fibre of the nation itself, is simply 
incalculable. Its more material effects 
will be felt immediately; estimates of the 
probable amount of the subvention run 
between $20,000,000 and $100,000,000 
($50,000,000 has already been set aside), 
and another estimate was that the tax- 
payer would be hit for another four pence 
on the pound on income. 

The action of the present British Goy- 
ernment in returning to the gold standard 
naturally is blamed by some of the more 
radical politicians for the present diffi- 
culty, but it is also true that no healthful 
condition can be restored in the coal or 
any other industry until the principles 
of sound economics are observed. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
this extract from a special dispatch to the 
New York Times: 


Cook [the miners’ secretary] added that 
in conference with the Prime Minister he asked 
the latter: ‘Is your only remedy the reduction 
of wages of the people who cannot pay their 
way?” to which, according to him, Baldwin 
replied: “Yes, not only you but all other 
workers in the community must have their 
wages reduced.” 

It was this statement from Baldwin, said 
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Cook, which banded all trade union leaders 
together last week. 


Sooner or later this problem must be 
faced in England if the nation is to retain 
her place as a competitor in the world’s 
markets. 


Recognition for Better Novels 


HE book year runs from August to 
August, for late summer is the 

low point both in publishing and 

in reading. The year just ended has 
added three new and very different au- 
thors to the society of best sellers: Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, Edna Ferber, Mar- 
garet Kennedy. Mrs. Sedgwick, an 
American by birth, long resident in 
England, had written best-selling novels 
before “The Little French Girl,” but none 
of them had attained a wide popularity. 
“The Little French Girl” in a year sold 
between 175,000 and 200,000. Miss Fer- 
ber has long had great popularity asa 
short story writer in the fiction magazines. 
Her first novel, “The Girls,” was very 
successful but not in the same way as her 
second, “So Big.” That had a success 
almost identical with “The Little French 
Girl” and at the same time. Miss 
Kennedy is a new writer. Before “The 
Constant Nymph” she had written one 
other novel, “The Ladies of Lyndon,” 
which was not very successful in Britain 
and was not published in America. “The 
Constant Nymph” was published after 
“The Little French Girl” and “So Big,” 
but bids fair to rival them in popularity. 
Within one year three new authors join 
the relatively small coterie whose books 
reach 100,000 or more buyers. That in 
itself is most unusual. All three are 
women. Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrow- 
smith” will probably belong to that circle, 
but his two previous books already put 
him in that class; and Zane Grey, whose 
“Thundering Herd” came out in the 
last twelvemonth, has long enjoyed that 
degree of popularity and more. Although 
without quite the same degree of popular- 
ity, there were several other books of 
great distinction in fiction: “The White 
Monkey,” by John Galsworthy; “A 
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Passage to India,” by E. M. Forster; 
“Sard Harker,’ by John Masefield; 
“Barren Ground,” by Ellen Glasgow; 
“The Mother’s Recompense,” by Edith 
Wharton. 

Rarely before in our history has so 
high an order of writing received public 
recognition so soon. Nearly all of the 
books which headed the lists of popularity 
for the year have been distinguished books 
a very healthy indication. 

The comparison of the six best sellers for 
the month of June, 1925, with the month 
of June, 1915, shows that the character 
of the best seller has largely improved. 


JUNE, 1915 JUNE, 1925 


“The Constant Nymph” 
Margaret Kennedy 


“Pollyana Grows Up” 
Eleanor H. Porter 


“Still Jim “ Mayfair” 
Honore Willsie ichael Arlen 
“Pollyanna” “ Arrowsmith” 


Eleanor H. Porter 

“The House of the Misty Star” 
Frances Little 

“The Girl of the Blue Ridge” 
Payne Erskine 

“The Turmoil” 
Booth Tarkington 


Sinclair Lewis 
“The Mother’s Recompense 
Edith Wharton 
“Soundings” 
A. Hamilton Gibbs 
“ Barren Ground” 
Ellen Glasgow 


Preserving the City Beautiful 


ROBABLY the most successful 
Pp work of city planning, as well as 
one of the most extensive and 
beautiful residential communities in the 
United States, is the Country Club Dis- 
trict in Kansas City. The story of this 
remarkable achievement of its originator, 
J.C. Nichols, has often been told—among 
other places, in this magazine. But it 
deserves an occasional remembrancer. 
Mr. Nichols has demonstrated that 
beauty and good taste can be made to pay, 
for he has been consistently successful 
over a period of fifteen years. His com- 
munity is growing in population at the 
rate of 2,500 a year. Automobile park- 
ing spaces that do not look ragged, 
accommodations for the unloading of 
motor trucks at retail stores without 
having the trucks harass traffic or be in 
sight at all while standing still, gasoline 
stations that are not ugly or loud—these, 
and a dozen other things that ordinarily 
contrive to spoil the most desirable 
neighborhood, have been brought under 
the control of art and robbed of their 
power to destroy the beauty of the scene. 
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A Fourth Installment from the Files 


of President Wilson* 


Edited by BURTON J. HENDRICK 
I. THE LAST MINUTE OF PEACE 


S THE European War becomes a 
A certainty, the figure of Sir Ed- 
ward. Grey takes on _ larger 
proportions than ever in Page’s corres- 
pondence with the President. In that 
critical last week in July, a week that 
began with hope but which ended in the 
collapse of all efforts to forestall the con- 
flagration, Page saw much of this con- 
templative statesman. For nearly ten 
years Grey had succeeded in postponing 
the war; his official career had represented 
crisis after crisis and conference after 
conference; time after time had he 
thwarted the European militarists; none 
realized so keenly as he, however, that 
now the inescapable hour, so long de- 
ferred, had arrived. 

Writing on Wednesday of this calami- 
tous week, Page gives the President an 
indelible picture of Grey in face of the 
inevitable ruin. To appreciate its full 
meaning, the salient facts in the situation 
must be recalled. Once more we must 
transport ourseives to that period of 
despair and realize, as Sir Edward Grey 
almost alone of European statesmen 
realized, the complete hollowness of the 
diplomatic proceedings in which he had 
been recently engaged. These exchanges 
had been so much wasted paper. What 
made Grey’s problem a hopeless one was 
that the gentlemen nominally represent- 
ing the German Empire, and the agencies 
with whom the Foreign Secretary was 
believed to deal, were mere dummies and 
phantoms—men without authority to 
commit their government or to settle 
anything. Not in their hands rested the 
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issue of peace or war. Lichnowsky, Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, and Von Jagow were 
not the spokesmen of Germany; the real 
power was the militarist party, which did 
not engage in diplomatic correspondence 
but which had the deciding voice. That 
was the disheartening discovery which 
so preyed upon Sir Edward’s mind. A 
few days previously he had proposed a 
European conference for the peaceful 
settlement of the Austro-Serbian quarrel. 
Germany had rejected the proposal, and 
this rejection, in Grey’s opinion, could 
mean only one thing, and that was that 
the militaristic autocracy, already cheated 
several times of its long anticipated war, 
did not purpose to be beguiled again into 
patching up a truce. Germany’s “in- 
famous proposal” that Great Britain 
should stand aside while France was de- 
stroyed, the British obtaining a “ neutral- 
ity agreement” as compensation for the 
betrayal of a virtual ally, had removed the 
last hope of a peaceful issue. What stand 
was Britain to take in the face of this 
insult to her honor? 

The question which confronted Sir 
Edward at that moment was essentially 
the same as that which so depressed Page 
in the days of the submarine. The picture 
which the American draws of Grey on 
this occasion may be taken as a compan- 
ion piece to that of Page, still vivid in the 
recollection of his intimates, drearily 
sitting all night long before his fire ponder- 
ing the possible outcome of the Lusitania 
crime. The tremendous doubt clouding 
Grey’s mind on this occasion was precisely 
the same as that which afflicted Page a 
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year afterward. The problem essentially 
was one of national honor. Would 
Britain prove faithful to her duty and her 
interests or would she stand aside while 
Germany and Austria wrought their de- 
structive will in Europe? 

At this time—four days before the 
Belgian question intervened to give the 
right impetus to British policy—Grey was 
the one great participant who clearly saw 
the merits of the situation. The future 
of Britain and Europe demanded British 
intervention, irrespective of the invasion 
of Belgium. Yet a majority of the Cabi- 
net, a majority of the House of Commons, 
and probably a majority of the public, 
were strongly against war. At that very 
moment the anti-war group in the Cabinet 
were holding secret meetings to devise 
ways of blocking the Foreign Secretary’s 
policy of succor to France. France was 
daily beseeching the Foreign Secretary 
for a pledge of assistance—a pledge which, 
Grey well knew, he could not obtain at 
that time from the Asquith Government. 
At the moment which Page’s letter 
describes, therefore, not only a great na- 
tional danger was overhanging Great 
Britain, but something which was far 
worse—national dishonor. 


To the President 


American Embassy, London. 
July 29, 1914. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Yesterday before the news came that 
war had begun between Austria and 
Servia, yielding to the impulse that every 
American feels, | went to see Sir Edward 
Grey and told him that I had come on my 
own initiative informally to ask him if he 
saw any way in which the good offices of 
our Government could be used and that, 
if he did or should see any way, I prayed 
that he would inform me. He thanked 
me with feeling and said that he knew 
that the good influence of the United 
States could be counted on for peace and 
he promised to inform me if he should see 
anything that we could do. I reminded 
him again that I had no instructions but 
I reminded him also of your wish (of 
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which | felt sure) and of the feeling of the 
whole American people. Then this morn- 
ing came Mr. Bryan’s telegram of inquiry 
whether I saw a way for us to help. | 
immediately sent that to Sir Edward with 
a reminder of our conversation. There 
the matter for the moment rests. I do 
not yet see any way in which we can help, 
for England seems to me to be doing 
everything that can be done—England, 
with more direct influence on the Con- 
tinental Powers than we could have. 
There has been running through my mind 
vaguely all day the query whether per- 
haps we might not in some way add our 
voice to England’s—the wisdom or the 
uselessness of which you will have seen 
and decided before you receive this—in 
case the danger of a general war continue. 
I think that every Ambassador here saw 
Sir Edward yesterday and I purposely 
waited till late in the afternoon when they 
—all the rest—had gone. I think | shall 
never forget yesterday. There sat this 
always solitary man—he and I, of course, 
in the room alone, each, I am sure, giving 
the other his full confidence. He looked 
ten years older than he looked a month 
ago. He told me a day or two after the 
murder of the heir to the Austrian throne 
that he feared just what has happened - 
and worse than has yet happened. He is, 
I imagine, the foremost Foreign Secretary 
in Europe. He has held this office eight 
years. He knows his European politics 
as perhaps no other man knows it. He is 
a forward-looking, liberal-minded man—a 
sort of sad and wise idealist, restrained 
and precise in speech and sparing in his 
use of words, a genuine clear-thinking 
man whose high hopes for mankind suffer 
sad rebuffs but are never quenched—a 
grave philosopher who feels the prodigious 
responsibility he carries. He had re- 
ceived Germany’s refusal of his proposi- 
tion of an Ambassadorial conference. He 
was grieved, but | think not surprised. 
He still had hope that Russia and Austria 
would get together directly. “If Ger- 
many would give the word,” said he, “war 
would ‘be averted.” Throughout his 


frank talk I felt the possibility of a sort of 
crack of doom for Continental Europe. 

















This is the man who, if the Liberals lose 
and win again in ten years, or if they hold 
on for a few years more, will be Prime 
Minister. Even the Conservative papers 
to-day, in spite of the intense party feel- 
ing, praise him and call on the whole 
Nation to stand behind him. 

A few hours later | went to dinner at 
Lord Glenconnor’s, whose family are all 
especial friends of Sir Edward; and he 
was there. I do not often meet him dining 
out. He spends his evenings in the House 
and later at home with his dispatches and 
reports, and he frequently does several 
hours’ work in bed in the morning. At 
dinner he was the same sad figure, saying 
little, absorbed, waking up once in a 
while with a smile and then slipping back 
into silence. After dinner there was 
music and he sat in a corner of the room 
—alone. He folded his arms and me- 


chanically kept time with his foot, of. 


course not hearing the music or anything 
else. The hostess sought him and 
marched him across the room, and he 
affected a certain gayety which fooled 
nobody, not even himself. Lady Glen- 
connor told me that he spent Sunday at 
her country house. In the afternoon he 
and she took a long walk and he told the 
whole European political story to her 
two or three times. After they came 
back to the house, he went off on a still 
longer walk alone. 

All this is intensely interesting to me. 
Here is a great and sincere man working 
with a great government as his tool, work- 
ing to save Europe from itself and (most 
likely) failing. Monarchy and privilege 
and pride will have it out before they die 
—at what cost! If they do havea general 
war they will set back the march of prog- 
ress in Europe as to set the day forward 
for American leadership. Men here see 
that clearly. Even in this Kingdom 
every ship is ready, every crew on duty, 
and every officer of the Admiralty office 
in London sleeps with a telephone by his 
bed which he expects to ring, and the tele- 
graph men are at their instruments every 
minute. But of all men here the most 
impressive is the brooding, saddened, 
solitary Foreign Secretary, at whom men 
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turn back and gaze as he drives slowly 
along the street and for whose success 
every wise man in all Europe prays to- 
night. And he will tell me with a melan- 
choly smile the next time I see him of his 
unfortunate fate that he cannot go fishing. 

It’s the Slav and the German. Each 
wants his day, and neither has got beyond 
the stage of tooth and claw. While | 
was talking to Sir Edward, Mrs. Page was 
talking to Prince X, who talks like a 
medizval man, and so loves the blood of 
his enemies that, if he can first kill enough 
of them, he is willing to be whipped. He 
went home last night. Meantime, the 
price of bread has risen even in England. 

Again and ever | thank Heaven for the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Very heartily yours, 
WALTER H. PAGE. 


To the President 


London, Sunday night, 
August 2, 1914. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

It seems useless and almost silly to 
write by mail about this quickly changing 
drama, for whatever one might write will 
become obsolete before you get it. Yet 
the impulse to put down what one hears 
and fears is irresistible. 1 detect even in 
English opinion an acquiescence, almost a 
satisfaction, that war between England 
and Germany is now certain. They feel 
that it must come some time—why not 
now and have it over? It is better to 
have it when Germany will have other 
enemies in the field than at some time 
when England might alone have to fight 
Germany—better, too, when the responsi- 
bility for starting it lies atGermany’s door. 

In one way at least race-hatred is at the 
bottom of it—the Slav against the Teu- 
ton. The time to have that fight out 
seems favorable to Russia; the old Aus- 
trian Emperor is in his last years, the Slav 
states of his empire are restive, not to say 
rebellious, England may be drawn in now 
to help weaken Germany, Russia feels the 
need of a patriotic race cry at this stage of 
her growth and the need of a war to cause 
forgetfulness of the Russian-Japanese 
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disaster. I am told, too, that the Tsar— 
as, of course, most of his subjects—is 
really superstitious and that miracle- 
working priests—a sort of modern sooth- 
sayers—have a great influence over him; 
and of course the military power know 
how to use such machinery. We have to 
stop and think of such absurd things as 
this to realize the deplorable medizvalism 
of a large part of Europe and to under- 
stand why the criminal folly and the 
economic suicide of war do not have more 
effect on them. Russians, Germans, and 
even Frenchmen are, moreover, yet in 
that stage of evolution where the “glory” 
of war makes a strong appeal to them. 

Already the foregoing is out of date. 
While I was writing the news came of 
Germany’s declaration of war against 
Russia and of her marching into Luxem- 
burg, which of course means that France 
and England must become involved: I can 
see no escape from that. The general 
conflagration has begun. 

My thoughts run quickly to what we 
may do. On my own initiative I asked 
Sir Edward Grey nearly a week ago if he 
could use the good offices of the United 
States for peace. Sir Edward is very ap- 
preciative of our mood and willingness. 
But they don’t want peace on the Con- 
tinent—the ruling military classes do not. 
But they will want it presently and then 
our opportunity will come—your oppor- 
tunity to play an important and historic 
part. Ours is the only great government 
in the world that is not in some way en- 
tangled. (How wise our no-alliance policy 
is!) Of course I’ll keep in daily touch 
with Sir Edward and with everybody who 
can and will keep me informed. 

My imagination simply balks at what 
may happen—at what is happening. 
The Embassy is already besieged by 
people who wish to go to the United 
States and can’t, who have travelers’ 
cheques for which they cannot get money, 
and who have other unexpected troubles. 
I hear of even worse confusion in Paris. 

This island is even now practically cut 
off from the Continent. Three days ago 
we talked with Paris by telephone. Now 


it is impossible to get a private telegram _ 


through with any certainty and telephone 
communication is wholly cut off. 

Our shipping and foreign commerce will 
gain immensely; our chance to help settle 
the quarrel will surely come—there was 
nothing that we could have done to pre- 
vent it; and our intimate and frank and 
confidential relations with this country 
are such that we will, I am sure, be called 
upon as soon as they are willing to call on 
anybody to point the way back to reason. 

Events here alone seem to me likely to 
make your Administration historic. Let’s 
watch closely for chances to serve. 

Yours—dazed— 
WALTER H. Pace 


In the midst of mobilizations and ulti- 
matums and declarations of war, news of 
a different and more personal kind now 
reached the American Embassy. Mrs. 
Ellen Axson Wilson, the President’s wife, 
died on August 7th. Abandoning the 
Presidential style, Page now addressed his 
word of condolence to his friend. 


To Woodrow Wilson 


Bachelors Farm 
Ockham, Surrey 
Sunday, August 9, 1914. 
My DEAR WILSON: 

There is nothing that even your oldest 
and nearest friends can say—words fail 
in the face of a bereavement like this. 
But | can’t resist the impulse to write how 
deeply I feel for you. 

You would be touched if I could tell 
you the number of good men and women 
who every hour of the day and night have 
expressed to me the grief with which they 
heard the sad news—men and women who 
never saw you, from the King down to the 
English Messenger in our Embassy. 
Many of them have come in and left their 
cards. Sir Edward Grey especially 
charged me to convey to you his sincere 
sympathy. Before we plunged into the 
deepest depths of all this trouble, in the 
long conversation we had on Friday, he 
asked me many sympathetic questions 
about you and Mrs. Wilson. Lord 
Bryce, too, Jusserand, who is here try- 














‘ing to get back to Washington—every- 
body. 

But, my dear friend, it hits us hardest 
who have known you longest and love you 
most and who wish for you now all possi- 
ble strength, in this sad, sad hour of the 
world when, more than any other man in 
the world, you are most needed—all 
possible strength to you. If the deep 
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sympathy of all your friends, known and 
unkown to you, can help to support you 
and to keep your high spirit and courage 
up, you have it in most abundant meas- 
ure. 
Mrs. Page and I grieve with you and 
hope for you to the utmost. 
Yours with affectionate sympathy, 
WALTER H. PAGE 


Il. THE CLASH OF SYSTEMS—THE CULT OF VALOR 


O ONE can describe this vast 

wreck,” Page wrote Wilson on 

August 25th, after three weeks of 
war. “It will be ours to preserve civiliza- 
tion. All Europe is shooting it to 
pieces.” If by civilization we under- 
stand, as Page certainly did, demo- 
cratic civilization, we have his whole 
explanation of the conflict, as well 
as the history of it, expressed in a single 
sentence. The judgment of its origin, 
and the part which the United States was 
in duty bound to play, which Page so 
succinctly put into words at this early 
date, represented the conviction from 
which he never departed, and furnished 
the directing thought of the advice which 
for the next three years he sent the White 
House. 

Europe was engaged in the task of 
destroying civilization, as Page under- 
stood that term. Uppermost in his mind, 
of course, was his own conception of the 
only state of society that was really 
worthy of such a description: a society 
organized, not for the benefit of a small 
privileged caste, but one in which the 
average man had the fullest opportunity 
to participate in the enlightenments and 
satisfactions of life, and to develop the 
capacity and the character with which 
nature had endowed him. It was his 
definition of democracy—already set forth 
in sufficient detail. In his mind the lead= 
ing British statesmen of the day—Grey, 
Asquith, Lloyd George—were all, in 
varying degrees, interested in promoting 
this new ideal. It was not perhaps so 
clearly defined in their minds as in 


Page’s, for it was not a phenomenon with 
which they were so familiar, but recent 
British legislation and the legislative pro- 
gram that had been planned for the 
next few years, were evidence enough that 
the new time was approaching. Against 
this belief in the dignity and supremacy 
of the common man and woman was the 
medizval idea—that society consisted of 
a minority of emperors and kings and 
noblemen and military chieftains and 
diplomats, with a few scholars and artists 
and writers and statesmen to give it bril- 
liancy and charm, and that the rdéle of the 
masses was to serve as silent workers and 
taxpayers in peace, and as soldiers and 
cannon fodder in war. Page saw in the 
struggle so brutally precipitated in 
Europe the mortal conflict of these two 
opposing views. As the war went on, 
this aspect of the struggle more and more 
appealed to him. It was, to use another 
of his expressive phrases, “the clash of 
systems.” 

The whole phenomenon gave a strange 
and epic consistency to Page’s life. Little 
had he imagined, in the days when he was 
struggling for the betterment of the 
masses in the South, and especially in his 
own North Carolina, that he would ever 
witness the testing of his ideas on a stage 
of these titanic proportions. To under- 
stand completely the thoughts now fram- 
ing in his mind, we should go back once 
more to his early days—to that concep- 
tion of popular education which Page 
himself evolved when little more than a 
boy at Johns Hopkins University; to his 
efforts to make the aristocratic classes of 
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the South, just emerging from the Civil 
War, reorganize their politics and society 
on the basis of individual development; 
to the angry wars he had led against 
privilege and caste; to his campaigns for 
sanitation, modern agriculture, for popu- 
lar participation in the comforts of 
country life, for everything, indeed, which 
lightened the existence of the common 
people. 

Perhaps British and French public men 
did not see the issue of the war in these 
definite lines, yet the future of the com- 
mon man, as distinguished from the privi- 
leged classes, was deeply involved. With 
Page’s background, any other attitude 
than sympathy with the Allies would 
have been grotesque. That America 
could take any other ground would seem 
a trifling with its own history. Probably 
Page saw this question more clearly than 
any other observer then in London, but 
the recently published memoirs of Lord 
Grey show that that statesman under- 
stood the struggle in a similar sense. 
Himself a member of an ancient and his- 
toric family, the Foreign Secretary was 
not a democrat to the same degree as 
Page; but he had always been an ad- 
vanced Liberal, a worthy member of the 
same stock as the Earl Grey who, in 1832, 
carried through Parliament the Reform 
Bill. Lord Grey in his book, “Twenty- 
five Years,” has stated the issue of the 
World War in almost the same terms that 
_ Page used at the beginning. “It was a 
great struggle,” he says, “between the 
Kultur that stood for militarism and the 
free democratic ideal. It was 
the perception of this, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously perceived, that 
brought the United States into the war.” 

Page naturally believed that, in setting 
forth the European issue in this form to 
President Wilson, he would have an ap- 
preciative listener. Democracy had been 
the Wilsonian ideal from his student 
days. His whole political career had 
rested upon the-right of the masses to 
spiritual and material development. It 
had been the main thought in his cam- 
paigns for the Governorship of New 
Jersey and for the Presidency. Even as 
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an educator Wilson had advocated the 
same principles; he had split Princeton 
University into two armed camps over 
the question of reducing all students to 
the same democratic level. All his writ- 
ings contain eloquent pleas for the same 
great cause. It was the thing in Wilson 
that had enlisted Page’s sympathy in his 
political fortunes and induced him to be- 
come one of his earliest and most effective 
supporters. Not unnaturally, therefore, 
Page, in letters and telegrams, insisted on 
this interpretation of the convulsive 
European scene. Not to take this stand, 
he thought, would be to miss the whole 
point of the war. 


To the President 


American Embassy, London. 
August 23, 1914. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

It has been impossible to write lately, 
except by telegraph. I have been kept 
at work from the time I waked till twelve 
or one or two o'clock every night this 
fortnight, every minute of the time. | 
have seen to it—first, that no diplomatic 
mistake should be made, in this delicate 
situation; second, that the organization 
and measures for helping our stranded 
people were energetic and right; third, 
that the Embassy work proper was done 
when the volume of it was suddenly multi- 
plied by ten. As I look back at this 
fortnight, all these tasks, I think, have 
been done—thanks, let me say at once, 
to the staff and to the very able and gener- 
ous help of Americans of ability who 
conducted the American Relief Com- 
mittee. I shall report in extenso on 
these. 

The thing of great and lasting impor- 
tance of course is that the diplomatic work 
proper be done without error and without 
fumbling. When this involves direct 
dealing with four Governments every day 
—well, | keep a straight path, a head not 
bothered with details, | get advice and— 
follow my own judgment. The saving 


fact is (and the importance of this cannot 
be exaggerated) that I have dealt so 
candidly and frankly with Sir Edward 














Grey and so completely given him my 
confidence that his candor and confidence 
in me is now my shield and buckler. | 
could suggest no change in this relation. 
I have had conferences with him nearly 
every day these three weeks. | think he 
has told me every fact at every stage in 
this troublesome journey so far. I have 
seen this singularly self-contained, un- 
emotional man weep in talking with me; 
I have seen him broken with care and 
lack of sleep—weighed down with an in- 
describable burden; and | have seen him 
roused with indignation, with a confident 
and invin..ble air. He could not be 
more frank or more friendly if I had 
known him always. That such a man 
should be in his post now is the first of 
our pieces of good fortune here. i 

The dark shadow moves over the map 
of the Continent bringing political, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual ruin; and again, | 
think, England will save Europe from it- 
self. Turning from the awful spectacle 
on land and sea, it is inspiring to watch 
this nation—sad, dead-in-earnest, reso- 
lute, united—not a dissenting voice— 
silent. It will spend all its treasure and 
give all its men, if need be. I have never 
seen such grim resolution. They trust 
us to play our part of neutrality with 
scrupulous exactness and they know we 
will do it. It will be a hard fight, an 
experience of unimagined horrors. I am 
glad the chance comes to me to show our 
attitude—it calls for steadiness, clearness, 
frankness. These are not flashy qualities, 
being the brood rather of wisdom and 
common sense. 

Yours most heartily, 
WALTER H. PAGE 


To the President 


American Embassy, London. 
September 6, 1914. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

In those rushing days of a month ago 
when nobody here had time to catch one’s 
breath, of course | knew event after event 
as they transpired—many events before 
they happened. There was no time to 
make a record or to write even to you, 
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and of course you have been as much oc- 
cupied as | have been—and more. I do 
not know, therefore, how closely you have 
kept informed of the causes of the war, of 
the case of each belligerent, and of the 
inner meaning of it all. 

I have given the general subject of 
German-English rivalry, which has fast 
become Prussian hatred and English dis- 
trust these ten years—I have given it as 
serious study as | could since I was here 
and (for a brief time) in Germany six 
years ago. A war between them has ever 
since then seemed to me inevitable—an 
early war, a war within my lifetime— 
except in moods when | shared the feeling 
of most men, that perhaps the terrible 
modern engines of destruction would, at 
the last moment, cause every nation to 
desist. As I became acquainted with 
some of the literature of Prussian mili- 
tarism, I recall I wrote down several 
years ago in a fitful diary that I have kept, 
the conviction that Italy, France, Spain, 
Holland, and England had each had its 
day of primacy in Europe, and that Prus- 
sia would not content itself till it, too, had 
tried. Then, after 1 came here and began 
to get some glimpses into the way great 
national policies were made, this definite 
Prussian determination became clearer; 
and little by little | got knowledge of the 
Prussian bureaucracy’s methods—got 
glimpses from other than British sources. 
Their recent diplomacy has been—simply 
a lie, all bent on making ready themselves 
and on keeping other nations from getting 
ready. Their “publicity” campaign 
throughout the world has become clear 
to all men who know the publishing and 
newspaper work of the world. I know an 
American whom the Prussian Foreign 
Office sought deliberately to bribe to af- 
fect public opinion in the United States. 
When House’s plan! first came to me, | 
wrote him a letter to show the utter futil- 
ity of his idea. The next day I wisely 
burnt it, because it was foolish, perhaps 
wicked, to discourage any such effort 
made by anybody; and I sent him another 


1The plan for an agreement between the United 
States, Germany, and Great Britain that would 
prevent war. See Vol. I, chapter IX. 
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letter instead. Sir Edward Grey never 
told me in so many words that he regarded 
it as his life-work to prevent such a war; 
but as events have unfolded themselves 
this has become plain. And it is equally 
plain to me that for years he has worked 
with a diminishing hope. Not only 
British soldiers—men like Roberts and 
Kitchener—and English sailors—men like 
Jellicoe and Fisher—but English and 
American and French students of modern 
history and modern politics—men like the 
late Professor Cramb of the University 
of London—have seen no way to avoid it. 

The “cult of valor’”—a sort of religion 
of military force—captured Prussia, schol- 
ars and all. It makes one revise one’s 
values of sheer scholarship. 

| have tried in my own mind to detach 
myself from the English and from the 
English point of view. Well, of course 
the French have been aware of the danger. 
So have the Belgians and the Dutch. A 
distinguished and thoughtful Dutchman 
told me six years ago almost what has 
happened this past month. 

I believe it literally true that the “cult 
of valor,” which is the modern name of 
sheer force—force that really believes that 
might, however brutal, is right—is driving 
these militarists mad: their incompre- 
hensible and incalculable big-head is 
sheer madness. It is another case of 
Napoleon—even more brutal: a dream of 
universal conquest. Sir Edward remarked 
to me the other day that if this thing 
succeeds, Europe will become a place in 
which life will not be worth living: “the 
only place worth living in will be the 
United States—till it attacks that, as it 
would.” That seems to me literally true. 

I see no hope of the world’s going on 
towards ends and ideals that we value 
except on the hypothesis that Prussian 
militarism be utterly cut out, as surgeons 
cut out a cancer. And the Allies will do 
it—must do it, to live. It would dash 
our Monroe Doctrine to the ground. It 
would even invade the United States in 
time. 

There are many objectionable things 
’ that will accompany its defeat under 
present circumstances, such as the 
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prominence of Russia as one of the victors 
—itself a menace in the future—and the 
continuance of the warlike spirit in Japan, 
and the acquisition by England of still 
more colonies. But these are all lesser 
or less immediate evils. 

Every revelation of German methods 
as the war goes on confirms all my fears 
and’ solidifies all my convictions about 
Prussian militarism and a war lord mon- 
archy. The terror and the danger of it 
are not even yet fully or generally real- 
ized. 

Yours very heartily, 
WALTER H. PAGE 


Sir Edward Grey’s speech make the 
The British ‘‘White Paper’’ > whole case 
The German “White Paper’ } very clear 


PS. London, September 8,191 4. 

I see by this morning’s papers that the 
Allies’ declaration that none of them will 
make peace without the consent of all, is 
understood by the American press. As | 
regard it, this makes the result of the war 
certain—there will be no compromise with 
the German system. England will fight 
and starve the Germans out if it takes 
years to do it—to a complete defeat. 
The war spirit, which was hard to awaken, 
is now completely aroused here. The 
German Empire and its military system 
are doomed. The only open question is 
the cost. It will cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and most of the treasure of 
Europe. This side of the world will be 
bankrupt but free. 

W. H. P. 


To the President 


American Embassy, London. 
September 22, 1914. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

The more fully the whole recent diplo- 
matic story of the war and of the events 
that preceded it comes out, the clearer it 
becomes here that the German military 
party had deliberately planned the prac- 
tical conquest of the world; that it had 
won the German people (or a large part 
of them) to believe in this as a necessity; 

















and that the military party firmly be- 
lieved that they could do it; and that, 
believing in this program as a necessity, 
they came to believe that any method 
whereby they could do this justified itself. 
The military people gave the whole people 
an extraordinary case of big-head. | find 
the evidence of these extraordinary facts 
incontrovertible. The English themselves 
go further than this in their conclusions— 
under the effects of war. But there is no 
need to go further to see that the English 
are not going to discuss peace except in 
Berlin. In other words, they will reject 
any terms that Germany will offer except 
on the basis of defeat. They are going to 
rid themselves and the rest of Europe of 
the menace that they have lived under for 
thirty years—a hostile military autocracy. 

These are not a warlike people. They 
didn’t wish to fight. In fact the public 
took the war, after it had been declared, 
with indifference. It was thought for 


several weeks that the Government would . 


have to conscript men to get enough. 
They were very slow in waking up. But 
now they can’t find officers or quarters for 
the volunteer recruits;and you can’t find 
an Englishman of any class who holds any 
opinion but the opinion that the war must 
continue till the Germans are completely 
disabled from continuing their military 
caste. All the resources of the Empire 
and all the men that they can get will be 
spent if they are needed to prevent an- 
other “assault on the continuity of 
civilization.” For these reasons Mr. 
Straus’s? peace activity was looked on 
here as a part of the German campaign to 
affect public opinion in the United States 
and as nothing else—as a move in the 
game of publicity to seem to put the 
responsibility for continuing the war on 
England, in spite of the fact that Ger- 
many had made no definite proposal 
whatever. 

All the military men I see talk of a 
long war—from one to three years; and 





*Oscar S. Straus, ex-Ambassador to Turkey, as- 
sured by Count Bernsdorff that Germany was 
teady to make peace, was bringing pressure at this 
time on Secretary Bryan to this end. See Vol. I, 
chapter XIII. 
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they think that it will be ended, when it 
ends, quite as much by starving the Ger- 
mans as by fighting them. And England 
is preparing for an indefinite struggle, 
many talking even of three years. And 
one gets glimpses now and then of the 
quality that has made English history— 
that quality at work in these people. By 
sheer good luck I happened to have be- 
come pretty well acquainted with both 
Sir John French and Sir John Jellicoe. 
They are both able and forcible men: | 
think anybody who knows them would 
say that. But six months ago nobody 
thought of them or spoke of them as great 
historic characters—as great heroes. But 
now the universal expectation is that they 
will play the parts of Wellington and 
Nelson; and, if French saves his army and 
is in at the end, and if Jellicoe gets a 
chance at the German fleet, all this will 
come true. It'll be they who saved 
Europe and kept England free; they will 
be made peers; they will receive great 
residences and large grants, and their 
families will become great families in the 
realm; and, more than that, the poets and 
the orators and the biographers will make 
them known, in heroic size, wherever 
English is read. 

And you may be dead sure the story 
will be told well and, therefore, it will 
become history, and sung well, and, there- 
fore, it will become literature. And the 
story will be the story of English freedom 
again saved and again broadened, of the 
Empire become bigger and very much 
more firmly knit—of India become really 
loyal and far better treated, of Ireland 
stripped of its grievance, of new African 
colonies to exploit, and (more important 
yet) the common man of England claim- 
ing and getting more privileges and more 
power and a wider opportunity. These 
things are almost visible now. And, for 
us, in addition to an increase in our trade 
and financial power, we shall have the 
Monroe Doctrine still safe, as we should 
not have if Germany won. 

All these things, in addition to the daily 
roll of dead and the constant march of 
recruits and all such visible reminders 
of war, prevent us here from forgetting 
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it for one moment—prevent us even from 
ever changing the subject. It bears down 
on one very hard. There comes a kind 
of weariness that drives one to long sleep, 
which is the only way to get away from it. 
London seems muffled—a queer sort of 
silence; and dark—all the bright lights 
are out at night; and resolute—there are 
not even the common routine gayeties; if 
anybody has a few friends in to dinner, it 
is never spoken of. 

The diplomatic work betwixt Great 
Britain and our country is, as you know, 
not difficult; they play the game squarely; 
they are wholly courteous and sincere and 
even more than ever they value our 
friendship and sympathy. But I see Sir 
Edward Grey four or five times a week; he 
gives me his confidence; and we have only 
to keep strictly neutral. That is not 
hard to do here. Nor does the work of 
the German and Austrian Embassies 
cause difficulty—it is, on all sides, only 
the large volume of work, not its diffi- 
culty. We are beginning to see what the 
normal conditions of work will be so long 
as the war lasts and for a period after. 
The crowds of stranded Americans are 
gone—they come now in small groups, not 
in hundreds and thousands; the army men 
and paymasters will soon be gone; we are 
moving the offices from the obscure and 
undignified and dirty-beyond-cleaning old 
hole where they have been for twenty-nine 
years to a house (we have the whole 
house) which costs no more than the in- 
creased rental of the old offices, but which 
has three times the space. It will be the 
first dignified offices we’ve ever had in 
London. 

To go back to the war: Lord Kitchener 
told Colonel Squier, our Military Attaché, 
to-day, that the war would really begin 
next spring. He was not speaking in 
jest—there’s no jest in Kitchener. Since 
England has only a small army, they sent 
that over of course to help France. 
France will give the Germans the best tug 
they can this autumn and wear them 
down somewhat, and Russia will finish 
Austria. Meantime England will drill a 
million, perhaps a million and a half men, 
and have them as a fresh army in the 
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spring. I shouldn’t wonder if Kitchener 
himself will take command; and these are 
the fellows who will take Berlin; and 
Kitchener, if he go, will dictate the terms 
of peace: it’ll be an English (not a French 
nor a Russian) victory! These English 
are the only people in Europe who have 
the habit of success and who know the art 
of managing great things. Look also at 
their diplomacy. Sir Edward Grey was 
broken-hearted when he could no longer 
keep peace. But when war came Russia 
and France were already engaged before 
England went in; and yet it is primarily a 
war between England and Germany. Of 
the German allies, one did not come in, 
and the other is already beaten. Of the 
English allies—so far they are doing prac- 
tically all the fighting and England will 
come in at the end as victor! In other 
words, Grey and Kitchener are more than 
a match for the whole continent of states- 
men and soldiers. 

Nowsince it is essential to modern prog- 
ress that this brutal, big-headed, stupid 
military caste in Germany be rooted up— 
nobody can live in security till it is—and 
since the English have the one great fleet 
and will have a great army, and since it 
has Grey and Kitchener and Jellicoe and 
French and English character and en- 
durance behind them—peace-talk now is 
old women’s prattle or else it is insincere 
and is “‘springes to catch woodcocks’—a 
part of the German tactics. 

It staggers one’s reasoning powers to 
think back over the last thirty years and 
it balks the imagination to try to think 
forward. The Germans, when as a boy 
I went to Berlin, were a philosophical, 
studious, mystical, musical folk with a 
simplicity of mind and with no ambition 
to conquer the earth—to win a place in 
the sun. Their great war-machine and 
their war-party and their “cult of valor” 
were just beginning. Their writers who 
have completely changed their thought 
and aims—or expressed this change of 
thought and aims—were just beginning 
to write. It is a frightful thing to think 


3Page (aged twenty-two) spent the larger part 
of the summer of 1877 in Germany. He was at 
the time a fellow of Johns Hopkins University. 

















how a war party may change a whole na- 
tion in three decades. In the meantime 
England is the same as in other great 
crises, the leader, making other nations 
do much of her work, forgetting for the 
time her domestic differences, leaping 
from the lap of luxury into the battle 
trenches, tough and silent and grim. The 
duchesses (who, you will recall, spoiled 
Lowell*) are now working hospitals; the 
great houses are taking in Belgian ref- 
ugees—entertaining and caring for that 
whole buffer nation; the noble ladies come 
to see me to ask if | can get word of their 
dead or wounded sons or brothers or hus- 
bands, and they come out dry-eyed and 
self-possessed with a bearing the Spartan 
women would have envied. This is the 
price they pay for Empire. England not 
only will gain territory and power and 
trade and even greater dominion at sea, 
she will also toughen her breed and make 
literature of the experience. The Ger- 
mans deserve the fate that awaits them 
for their sheer stupidity in not under- 
standing this. 

The liberalization of Europe will fol- 
low. But, her strong enemy overcome, 
Great Britain will not so greatly need our 
friendship; and, when clashes of interests 
come, we shall need firmness. She doesn’t 
become arrogant with success; she simply 
becomes more positive and more ener- 
getic. There never came so good a time 
to put our foreign service, at home and 
abroad, on a firm, liberal, and uniformly 
efficient basis—from the Department of 


‘James Russell Lowell, American Minister to 
Great Britain, 1885. 
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State to the humblest consul. We have 
some wonderfully good men—wonder- 
fully, as this stress is showing. But we 
have also in places the feeblest sort of 
touch. All news of both sorts comes to 
London. This war is showing how we are 
a part of the great world whether we wish 
to beor not. Could the next Congress not 
be induced to have a study made of the 
foreign service of other great states com- 
pared with ours? 
Yours very heartily, 
WALTER H. Pace 






The reports of peace meetings in the 
United States as they have appeared in 
the London papers the last day or two 
produce the impression here of mutton- 
headed victims of German special plead- 
ers. 


P.S. This thought grows on me the more 
I ponder this world-changing series of 
events—that, when the war is ended, 
nothing will be precisely as it was before, 
not even England. England will not 
only be more powerful, but she will be 
under very definite bonds to—Russia and 
Japan. Russia and Japan, therefore, 
will be different. We shall need a new 
sort of diplomatic force in most parts of 
the world; we shall need somehow to wake 
up the American public to realize that 
our isolation is gone and that our per- 
functory diplomatic work, which has 
done well enough in many places in the 
past, will not do anywhere in the future; 
and a stronger navy? There simply is no 
end to the changes that are coming. 
WwW, &. P, 


A fifth installment of the New Page Letters 


will appear in the October issue. 








Whither Is Europe Moving? 


By VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 


Two preceding installments from Lord Grey's forthcoming book entitled 
“ Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916" told of the diplomacy of the war period, 
and this third installment presents his conclusions from the events 
with which he has been dealing and his estimate of the future. 


armaments and perfecting prep- 

arations for war. The object 
in each case had been security. The ef- 
fect had been precisely the contrary to 
what was intended and desired. Instead 
of a sense of security there had been 
produced a sense of fear, which was yearly 
increasing. [He is writing as of 1914.| 

Europe was afraid of the German 
Army. Germans encouraged in them- 
selves and in others the belief that the 
German Army was invincible; but even 
they were becoming apprehensive that 
in a few years, when the armaments of 
their neighbors were perfected, Germany 
also might be afraid. 

Britain was not afraid of the German 
Army, because she believed herself to be 
an island that was out of the reach of any 
Continental army, but the great increase 
of the German fleet made her watchful, 
and she no longer felt satisfaction; in- 
deed, she felt decided uneasiness at the 
thought of isolation. 

Such was the general condition of 
Europe; preparations for war had pro- 
duced fear, and fear predisposes to vio- 
lence and catastrophe. 

People in Allied countries may 
comment with truth that Germany, by 
forcing the pace in military and naval 
armaments, was more than any one else 
responsible for this evil state of affairs. 
It was her policy of exclusive alliances 
and armaments after 1870 that produced 
this result. The truer this comment is, 
the more force does it give to the conclu- 
sion that follows from it. 

If the Allies, victors in the last war, 
pursue the same policy that Germany 


(ama country had been piling up 


pursued after 1870, precisely the same 
untoward consequences will follow. Al- 
lied exclusive alliances and armaments 
will produce counter-combinations and 
armaments—a German-Russian alliance 
this time, instead of a Franco-Russian. 
The notion that Germany can be kept 
permanently disarmed by temporary ex- 
pedients such as foreign missions of con- 
trol is an illusion. 

Time is going on; several years have 
passed since the Armistice. Human af- 
fairs do not stand still; people should be 
asking earnestly, On what course is 
Europe moving? Is it on the old lines 
again, or is it on new lines that may lead 
to new security and not to the old fear? 

People tell us that in Germany there is 
no change; that her policy will still be of 
the Von Biilow, and her mentality of the 
Von Tirpitz type. If that be so, things 
are indeed hopeless, for every conciliatory 
overture to her will be taken as a sign of 
weakness, as something of which advan- 
tage can be taken. 

Our proposal for a naval holiday in 
shipbuilding before the war was pure and 
simple common sense. It was not in- 
spired at all by apprehension that we 
might drop behind in the naval competi- 
tion; on the contrary, it was based on the 
assumption that we must keep our stand- 
ard margin over the German fleet, and on 
the knowledge that we would and could 
do so. This naval superiority had been 
life or death to us ever since we became 
dependent on world trade; we must either 
keep it or die. 

Germany had become the most power- 
ful nation in Europe, and could remain so 
without naval superiority over us. She 

















had the right to build a big navy if she 
desired, but she had not the same incen- 
tive as we had. It would not be we who 
would first give up in the competition; 
our financial position was strong, and if 
the competition were pushed to extremes 
it would not be our finance that would 
crack first. The naval competition was, 
therefore, one in which Germany could 
not win. Was it not, therefore, sensible 
that she should agree to a naval holiday 
in shipbuilding and lessen the burden on 
us both of an expenditure from which, in 
the long run, she could gain nothing? 

So far as we can judge, our proposal 
was attributed to any motive but the true 
one. It was regarded as a sign that we 
were weakening in the competition, or as 
an insolent attempt to put pressure on 
Germany to stop building a big fleet. Its 
effect was to encourage the hopes or stif- 
fen the determination of Germany in 
naval construction. 

Von Tirpitz attributed our readiness 
to make agreements with Germany about 
the Bagdad Railway and Portuguese col- 
_onies to the increase of the German 
fleet. The growing strength of that 
fleet was, he thought, making us more 
conciliatory. It was I who negotiated 
and initialled the last versions of those 
two agreements. The whole transaction 
was in my hands, and | know that the 
growth of the German fleet had nothing 
whatever to do with my attitude. The 
sole motive was a desire to show that 
we were ready to meet German aspira- 
tions wherever we could reconcile them 
with British interests and engagements. 

The challenge of the German fleet was 
making it more difficult and not more 
easy to be conciliatory; it was playing 
steadily into the hands of those who dis- 
trusted Germany, and was undermining 
both the power and the good will of 
those who wished to be friendly to her. 

I would even be willing to hazard a 
guess that Germans who knew some- 
thing of Britain, must have warned Ber- 
lin that the big German fleet policy 
must have a reaction on Anglo-German 
relations, exactly the opposite of what its 
German authors supposed. Apparently 
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they did not believe this then; do they see 
it now? 

It has not been possible for me to read 
all the second edition of Von Biilow’s 
book (published when he apparently 
thought Germany was winning the war) 
or the book of Von Tirpitz, but I have 
been made acquainted with their general 
tenor. It is quite clear that if this re- 
mains the policy and mentality of Ger- 
many, Europe will be forced again into 
the same unhappy course as before 1914. 


WHAT OF GERMANY TO-DAY? 


ERMANY is, in numbers and effi- 
ciency, potentially the strongest 
country in Europe. For the present she 
is disarmed, but in the long run there can 
be no security in Europe without a Ger- 
many that is working genuinely for peace. 
If the present and rising generations 
there have learnt nothing from the experi- 
ence of the war, then, indeed, the Allies 
—particularly Belgium, Britain, and 
France—cannot help themselves; they 
must adopt the policy of Bismarck after 
1870, make themselves secure for the new 
future in the old way, and try to avoid 
the mistakes of Bismarck’s successors. 
But this will be a last resort and almost a 
counsel of despair. It is an assumption 
not to be accepted till it is clear that there 
is no better hope. 

The immediate responsibility, how- 
ever, for exploring what is possible, for 
initiating and giving the tone to a new 
European policy, rests rather with the 
Allies, who were victors, than with Ger- 
many. It is for them to make the new 
start in the better way and to give Ger- 
many her chance of joining in it. 

The lesson of European history is so 
plain. It is that there is no enduring 
security in competition in armaments and 
in separate alliances; there is no security 
for any power unless it be a security in 
which its neighbors have an equal share. 

All this, it may be objected, is so ob- 
vious as to be commonplace—something 
of which nations must all have been aware 
for many generations; but they have not 
acted on it. The fact that although 
aware of all this they have not hitherto 
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acted upon it is represented as proof that 
they cannot and will never do so. We 
are therefore invited to discard such re- 
flections as these, as being counsels of 
perfection, of no use inrelation to practical 
politics. 

This line of argument is in effect based 
on the assumption that nations are in- 
capable of learning by experience. There 
is much in history that supports this, but 
the tendency to pessimistic acceptance of 
it is checked by the reflection that man 
has, in fact, ascended from savagery to 
civilization, and this ascent has been 
possible only because men, individually 
and collectively, have been capable of 
learning by experience. 

The World War has been the most 
tremendous experience in the history of 
civilized man, and the assumption that 
he has learned nothing from it except to 
prepare for and to make another war is 
not reasonable. It is not'in accord with 
his past progress. It can be true only if 
he has ceased to learn, and if this be so, 
he will not only cease to progress, but 
will also dwindle and decay; for he can- 
not be stationary. 

Another aspect of the thought is that 
man, in common with all animate and 
perhaps “animated” nature, continues to 
exist by his power to adapt himself to 
changed and changing conditions. As 
long as he can do that he goes on; if he 
ceases to be able to do it he will drop out, 
as many forms of animate life have drop- 
ped out in geological periods of time. 

Civilized man to-day is confronted by 
immensely changed conditions. They 
are due, in the main, to his own discover- 
ies in the region of science. In the last 
hundred years he has eaten more copi- 
ously of the Tree of Knowledge than in 
any previous generations of which there is 
record. He has acquired unprecedented 
power over the processes of nature. He 
can move about by air, land, or water, 
with hitherto unheard-of speed. He has 
facilities for incessant communication 
that hitherto have been unknown. 
Whether he will control the use of all 
these things so as to make them serve 
and not injure his physical and mental 
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capacity and welfare, is a speculation that 
goes beyond political inquiry. “Knowl- 
edge comes, but wisdom lingers,” wrote 
Tennyson, at a time when thought was 
being enlarged and exhilarated by the 
discoveries of science. 


CAN WAR BE AVOIDED? 


N ONE respect,’however, these discover- 
ies confront man with a definite politi- 
cal problem. “War” is the same word as 
it was a century ago. It used to imply a 
contest between armies; it will henceforth 
by common consent mean the destruction 
by chemical agencies of the crowded 
centers of population; it will mean physi- 
cal, moral, and economic ruin. It is, 
therefore, necessary that by common 
consent it should be avoided. 

Can it be avoided, and if so, what are 
the means to that end? 

The most effective change would be 
that nations should dislike each other a 
little less and like each other a little more; 
but this aspect takes us into regions of 
moral or religious speculation. Nations 
cannot understand each other, and they 
cannot help disliking what they do not 
understand. 

Yet it should be possible for them, after 
the last war, to find at least one common 
ground on which they should come to- 
gether in confident understanding; an 
agreement that in disputes between them 
war must be ruled out as a means of set- 
tlement ; that between nations, as between 
individuals, the risk involved in settle- 
ment by law or arbitration is preferable to 
the disaster of force. 

The future, the life of European civili- 
zation, will depend upon whether a wiser 
and more instructed spirit prevails now 
than before the experience of the Great 
War. If it does not, our present civili- 
zation will perish as others have done 
before it, and the future progress of 
mankind will depend on the rise of 
something new, outside Europe and per- 
haps not of European race. But if such 


a spirit does exist, then some things that 
have hitherto been unattainable aspira- 
tions may, and indeed will, be accom- 
plished. 

















There will be no secure peace till the 
great nations of the world have a con- 
sensus of opinion among them sufficient to 
inspire confidence that they will stand by 
each other to avoid, to suppress, or to 
localize and isolate war. 

Little concrete advance has yet been 
made. People in Britain, and even more 
in the Dominions, are as yet somewhat 
shy of defining exactly what obligation, 
or pledge, they have undertaken by sign- 
ing the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. The United States has hitherto 
declined to give any pledge or undertake 
any obligation. Governments cannot go 
ahead of public opinion, and public 
opinion is not yet decisive, but here and 
elsewhere it is not indifferent. This is 
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good, for indifference is the only state 
that is incompatible with hope. 

The public mind is much exercised by a 
desire to restrict armaments. It seems 
to be understanding that competition in 
armaments does not lead to security. 
The next stage is for it to realize that 
only a sense of security will prevent. 
growth of armaments. When this stage 
is reached, the public will be unmistaka- 
bly face to face with the problem of how to 
produce this essential feeling of security. 

To solve this problem will require the 
concentrated effort of all the great na- 
tions in concert, and to obtain this it is 
necessary for them to understand that 
the solution of this problem is the supreme 
need of civilized mankind. 


(Copyright, 1925, by Viscount Grey of Fallodon 


in the U. S. A. 


All rights strictly reserved.| 


The Governors Ferguson, 
of Texas 


The Public Thinks: ‘‘Jim’s the Governor, ‘Ma’ Signs the Papers” 
By FRENCH STROTHER 


A” FERGUSON and “ Jim” and 
“the Little Colonel” are the 
most - discussed phenomena in 
Texas. The land of the longhorn steer 
and the boll weevil has produced enough 
oddities of nature to harden the Texans 
to astonishments, but the Ferguson family 
reéstablished in the Capitol at Austin is 
too much for their equanimity. Divers 
emotions agitate the various elements of 
the population, but none is so callous 
that some emotion does not possess him 
at the thought. 

To the one hundred and fifty thousand 
farmer-voters, of whom they say in Texas 
that “ Jim carries them in his vest pocket” 
at all times, the victory of the Fergusons 
is a reénactment of the heroism of the 
Alamo and a re-justification, with a 
slightly different meaning, of the proud 


boast that while “Thermopyle had its 
messenger of defeat, the Alamo had 
none!” To the “Kluxers,” as the 
Knights of the Invisible Empire are there 
invariably called, the return of the Fer- 
gusons is the dismal evidence of the 
dwindling of their numbers and influence. 
To the main body of intelligent Texans, 
however, “Ma” and “Jim” and “Little 
Colonel” are merely temporary instru- 
ments of a larger political purpose, used 
because an accident of events made them 
the only available instruments of that 
purpose, and speedily to be consigned to 
oblivion. Meantime, they are regarded 


with a rather grim amusement, consider- 
able suspicion, and some scorn. 

When Mrs. Ferguson emerged from 
the primaries last year, with the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor in her 
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hands, the Klan went over to the Republi- 
can party en masse for the final battle 
at the polls. The Republicans had care- 
fully selected a candidate not offensive to 
the Klan, knowing this would be their 
only chance in a state so overwhelmingly 
Democratic under normal conditions. 
Dr. Bute was dean of the College of Law 
of the State University, a cultivated 
gentleman with a Heidelberg degree after 
his name, who had got a little confused in 
his mind over the Catholic and alien 
problem. He was teaching the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of equal justice, trial by 
jury, and the Bill of Rights in his law 
school, but his concern for the Protestant 
Anglo-Saxon dominance in America had 
somewhat blinded him to such measures 
for insuring it as the Klan used, in the 
way of hooded juries, one-sided trials at 
night in informal courts, and summary 
execution of such irregular penalties as 
flogging and tar-and-feathering. 

Jim Ferguson has brains and courage, 
whatever else he may lack. He had sized 
up the Klan correctly when it first ap- 
peared in Texas, and he had openly con- 
demned it ever after. Also, he knew the 
state thoroughly, and the business of the 
state government—the latter all too 
well, according to the High Court of Im- 
peachment that had thrown him out of 
office in 1917. 

After Dr. Bute had made some rather 
futile campaign speeches last fall, Jim 
Ferguson characterized him publicly as 
“an educated ignoramus.” By the same 
token, Jim himself is credited in Texas, 
by competent and hostile judges, with 
being “an ignorant intellectual.” He 
had only part of a high school education, 
but he had a mind of great natural en- 
dowments, and he has enriched it with a 
fund of worldly knowledge and general 
information. 

Jim’s campaign for his wife, combined 
with the grim determination of the better 
elements in Texas to use him, through his 
wife, as the means finally to throw off the 
intolerable domination of the Klan, won 
the election. The Attorney-General who 
had prosecuted him before the legislature, 
the man who had indicted him, the friends 


“An Educated Ignoramus”’ 


of the university who had “ gone after his 
scalp” in 1917, all came out openly for 
“Ma” Ferguson, solely on the Klan issue. 
Their frank attitude was, “We'll use Jim 
to kill off the Klan, and if he tries any 
of his old tricks on us agaia, we'll attend 
to him later.” 

An amusing illustration of the anti- 
Klan sentiment inducing men to vote 
for Mrs. Ferguson is the foll. swing incident 
that happened on the street in San 
Antonio the day before the election 
last fall. Two friends meeting, one asked 
the other if he was going to vote for 
“Ma.” Somewhat to his astonishment, 
the other said “yes.” The questioner 
launched into an indignant and earnest 
argument against such a vote. A third 
friend came up and listened a while. 
Finally he interrupted: 

“Joe, you don’t get the idea. Ike and 
I are like the nigger I sent up a tree the 
other night after a coon. He climbed all 
around with a flashlight in one hand and 
finally he spotted the coon. Only it 
wasn’t a coon; it wasa bear. The nigger 
just let go all holts and landed running. 
About a mile down the road, one of the 
neighbors saw him going by and called 
out: ‘Jim! Where you going so fast?’ 
Jim yells back: ‘I ain’t goin’ nowhere: 
I’se jest comin’ frum!’ That’s Ike and 
me; we aren’t voting for Ma Ferguson; 
we’re voting against the Ku Klux Klan.” 

If you ask anybody in Texas, “How 
does it feel to have a woman Governor?”’ 
he will reply: “I don’t know: we haven’t 
got one in Texas.” Nobody but the 
Fergusons pretends that “ Ma” Ferguson 
isGovernor. “Jim” sits every day in the 
Executive Office beside her; he attends 
the meetings of state boards and commis- 
sions with her; he receives political callers 
with her; he “advises” her on every ques- 
tion that comes before her. The citizens 
of Texas say: “Jim’s the Governor, Ma 
signs the papers.” 

An amusing confirmation of this un- 
doubted fact is this: A journalist called 
at the Executive Office in Austin one day 
last May and was received by the 
Governor, Jim, and their six-year-old 
grandson, whose nickname of “the Little 
























Colonel” comes from his appointment by 
Mrs. Ferguson to her official staff with 
the title of Colonel and the full regalia of 
his rank, worn at formal receptions where 
he appears with her. (This very natural 
feminine conceit has its really touching 
side, and disturbs none but the unneces- 
sarily ill-natured critics.) In response to 
a question to the Governor, whether she 
did not, in the nature of things, lean most 
heavily upon her husband’s experience 
and acquairtanceships, she answered em- 
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dentally with her, on the assumption on 
both sides that he could “deliver’’ for the 
Ferguson family. This “deal,’’ though 
privately made, fortunately has no 
qualities requiring secrecy; it was simply 
the promise that the Fergusons would con- 
tinue, if elected, to fight the Klan, and 
that they would not pursue Jim’s quarrel 
with the university, that had led to his 
exposure and expulsion seven yearsearlier. 

A little of the history of Ferguson’s 
previous experience as Governor is neces- 

















“Ma,” “Jim,” and ‘the Little Colonel” at a football game. 


phatically: “Oh! 1 am the Governor!” 
But a few moments later, Jim, in explain- 
ing why the interview must not last too 
long, said: “I have to leave Austin in 
about an hour to go to New Braunfels, to 
talk to some of my constituents.” 

The accuracy of the “my” in his last 
phrase is attested by the fact that all 
through the campaign last fall, he and 
Mrs. Ferguson continually described her 
candidacy as an effort to ‘‘vindicate” 
his good name. Of course, no other idea 
could have been in their minds. Mrs. 
Ferguson is an intelligent woman, of good 
family and education, but by no previous 
training, experience, or ambition either 
qualified or called upon to exercise the 
powers of high public office. And finally, 
the political deal by which she was assured 
of the support of Jim’s old enemies was 


made with Jim primarily, and only inci- - 





sary to an understanding of the present 
situation in Texas. In 1917, as Governor 
in his own right, Ferguson became em- 
broiled in a controversy with the heads 
of the state university over the current 
appropriations for the support and ex- 
pansion of that institution. Ferguson 
argued that a disproportionate share of 
state funds was going to higher education 
as compared with the sums given to the 
common schools in the country districts. 
Being both hot-headed and stubborn, he 
allowed his passions to get the better of 
him, and vetoed the whole appropriation 
for the university for that year. He has 
since let it be understood that this was 
intended as a dramatic bluff, for trading 
purposes, and that he intended later to call 
a special session of the legislature and 
give the university an adequate sum. 

But the friends of the university did not 
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wait for the bluff to work. Led by Will 
Hogg, son of the best Governor Texas 
ever had, the alumni launched a campaign 
for Ferguson’s impeachment. A search- 
ing investigation of the Governor’s private 
affairs revealed gross improprieties in his 
administration of funds of the state 
treasury, which were construed by the 
public as involving outright corruption. 
Ferguson’s bank at Temple had been 
headed for a crash; he personally was a 
heavy borrower of its money, and he had 
transferred state funds to its vaults far 
in excess of the legal limit of its right to 
callfor them. When this transaction was 
discovered, and before he was impeached, 
Ferguson reimbursed the treasury in 
full, in cash, and paid his other debts. 
The question, “Where did you get it?” 
was leveled at him, and he described the 
source as a “loan.” The lenders proved 
to be brewers interested in the non- 
enforcement of the state prohibition law. 
At least one of them swore that he had 
contributed to the loan under what he 
considered threats, and that he had never 
had any illusion that he would ever get 
his money back. 

Upon this showing of facts, the Court of 
Impeachment declared Ferguson guilty 
of malfeasance in office and removed him. 
An incident of this conviction was that he 
lost all civil rights, including, of course, 
the right to hold office. This was in 1917. 
Ever since that time, Ferguson has been 
trying to come back. When he was 
finally convinced that the courts would 
never permit him to be Governor in his 
own name, he entered his wife in the pri- 
maries last year. With eight opponents 
in the Democratic party, the vote was so 
split that Mrs. Ferguson and an out- 
standing Klan candidate got first and 
second places. 

In Texas, because it is practically a 
one-party state, a second primary is 
held, called the “run-off,” to determine 
which of the two highest in the first 
primary shall get the party nomination, 
as that nomination is equivalent to elec- 
tion. In the “run-off,” it was a straight 
battle between the Klan and its enemies; 
and consequently practically every anti- 





A Twentieth Century Jail Delivery 


Klansman, regardless of his feelings about 
the Fergusons, voted for “ Ma.”’ She got 
the nomination. Then the Klan went 
over to the Republican party, resulting in 
her election as Governor. 

Mrs. Ferguson’s administration has 
just about followed the expectations of 
informed people in Texas. She has oc- 
cupied the Governor’s chair, has presided 
at meetings, has made the official public 
appearances that are expected on formal 
occasions, received callers, and signed the 
documents. But her husband has been 
her shadow in all these things, and has 
been the substance of most of them. 
Mrs. Ferguson announced, when she took 
office, that she would be guided by his 
judgment in all fiscal matters, and as most 
important acts of government have a 
direct fiscal background it necessarily 
would follow that his hand would be 
visible in them all. 

The public act of the Ferguson régime 
that has caused many Texans to say “| 
told you so”’ is the wholesale pardoning of 
prisoners in the state penitentiaries and 
reformatories. This has amounted, ac- 
cording to hostile critics, to a jail delivery 
of scandalous proportions. It may be 
said in defense, however, that the Gover- 
nor who preceded Mrs. Ferguson in office 
was so “hard-boiled” on this subject that 
he rejected all applications for pardons, 
so that whatever worthy cases had gone 
unredressed under him were left over for 
her to consider, in addition to all that 
arose under her own administration. 
Furthermore, a considerable percentage 
of the cases receiving executive clemency 
in any state is made up of men serving 
long sentences, who grow so old that a 
pardon means little more than the mercy 
of permitting these old fellows to die at 
home rather than inside prison walls. 
And, finally, many pardons are granted in 
the last few days of a man’s service of his 
term, solely for the purpose of restoring his 
civil rights as a citizen. 

Notwithstanding these explanations, 
however, the general public in Texas is 
not satisfied with the situation at Austin. 
There are two kinds of criticism, one 
directed at Mrs. Ferguson, and the other 
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at her husband. Nobody doubts the 
Governor’s integrity, but most people do 
doubt her capacity to perform the func- 
tions of her office. And they resent the 
possibilities that lie in the situation of 
having the chief executive powers of the 
state vested in a good but unsophisticated 
woman whose closest adviser must, in the 
nature of things, be a man who was held to 





Criticism of the Chief Executive and of Her Husband 


of the state is the sight of syndicated 
feature articles in the daily papers, signed 
by Mrs. Ferguson, who chattily discusses 
housekeeping and other domestic inter- 
ests, and gives family reminiscences. 
Both the tone and the subject matter of 
these articles seem to the Texans quite 
out of keeping with the dignity that 
should surround the office of Governor. 




















“Ma” Ferguson is known among Texans as a ‘“‘home body.” 


At her home in Temple, Texas, 


she supervises the care of her White Leghorns and herself prepares the peaches for the canning. 


be unfit by character to execute those 
powers himself. 

Texas resents also the exploitation of 
the Gubernatorial office in the press of 
the nation. The numerous articles that 
have appeared, gravely evaluating women 
as office-holders by a study of the present 
Administration, exasperates them as mak- 
ing a national farce of Texas politics for 
the sake of preserving the fiction that Mrs. 
Ferguson is really governing the state. 
Of course, Texas is responsible for this 
situation, because Texas elected Mrs. 
Ferguson, but that reflection intensifies 
the irritation rather than mitigates it. 

But perhaps the final blow to the pride 


The sale of these articles to the papers is 
probably the source of a story, universally 
told throughout Texas, and generally be- 
lieved there, that Mrs. Ferguson will 
grant an interview to a journalist only 
upon the payment of several hundred dol- 
lars as a fee. The present writer’s ex- 
perience should be quoted, in fairness, as 
evidence to the coutrary—no such intim- 
ation was made to him. 

The criticism that is directed at the 
Governor’s husband is in a more serious 
mood. At the very best, he would occupy 
an anomalous position that would call 
for all the resources of the most tactful 
man to avoid unfavorable comment. Not 














being a tactful man, but quite the reverse, 
“Jim” Ferguson has laid himself open 
to harsh criticism. A man of the greatest 
delicacy would not, in the first place, ever 


” 


have sought “vindication” at the price 
of asking his wife to enter a hotly con- 
tested political scrimmage, particularly 
with his past record as the chief thing she 
had to defend. In the second place, such 
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viser of the Governor, who has unlimited 
powers in many matters and a decisive in- 
fluence in most others; while, on the other 
hand, he is a practicing lawyer, free to 
receive retainers and fees for legal ser- 
vices whose chief value could easily be 
the very fact that he has constant access 
to advance information and to the favor 
of the Governor. 
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Where “Ma” Ferguson is at home when she 


a man would not embarrass his wife, in 
office, by exposing her to all the public 
criticism that greets any executive's 
acts, especially when those acts, as in this 
case, are more his than hers. Third, 
most men would not care to exercise the 
substance of power through the hands of 
a woman—many politicians have pre- 
ferred to be the obscure “power behind 
the throne,” but not by such an arrange- 
ment as this. 

Finally, and most important, any man 
sensitive to the niceties of behavior would 
see the grave impropriety of “Jim” Fer- 
guson’s position in another direction. On 
the one hand, he is the most trusted ad- 


is not Governor. 
ple, Texas, has a wide expanse of porch, where 


© Underwood & Underwood 
The Ferguson house at Tem- 
“Ma” sits in the swing with her daughters. 


Ferguson, of course, justifies his unoffi- 
cial participation in the conduct of the 
Governor’s office by the claim that the 
election of his wife was a “vindication” 
of his own record in that office, by the vote 
of the people. This is bad logic, in the 
first place, and, in the second, it is not 
fact. Vindication is very different from 
a commission to exercise the powers of 
Governor in his wife’s name. And vindi- 
cation was in the minds of only a part of 
the voting majority that elected her. A 
considerably larger number of voters were 
looking for a club with which to strike 
down the Klan, and her candidacy was 
the handiest weapon available. 
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The full measure of Ferguson’s effront- 
ery in continuing openly to occupy his 
present anomalous position can be taken 
only by a review of the whole list of 
charges that were made against him before 
the legislature of 1917. These charges 
are briefly recapitulated in a preface, 
appended unofficially, to sets of bound 
volumes of the official record of the hear- 
ings of the House Committee, that now re- 
pose on the shelves of most of the libraries 
in Texas, for the reference of historians. 
The following quotations give the uglier 
phases of Ferguson’s two terms as Gover- 
nor in his own right, and explain why 
Texans of to-day resent his hourly access 
to the Governor’s office in the equivocal 
role of dominating but irresponsible ad- 
viser to the Chief Executive: 


On March 3, 1917, Hon. H. P. Davis of 
Van Zandt introduced in the House of the 
Thirty-fifth Legislature a resolution making 
certain charges against Hon. James E. Fer- 
guson, Governor of Texas. The resolution 
was adopted with amendment by Hon. W. P. 
Bagby on March 5. Speaker Fuller, in pursu- 
ance thereof, on the same day appointed [a] 
committee to conduct the investigation of 
said charges. 

The hearings were completed on the 13th 
of March, and on the 15th of March the com- 
mittee made its report to the House, which re- 
port was read and adopted without division— 
in other words, without opposition. 

The charges were, substantially: 

1. That James E. Ferguson had during 
1915 and 1916 misappropriated public funds 
in violation of the Constitution and in conflict 
with plain court decision. The committee 
found him guilty. 

2. That said Ferguson, as Governor, mis- 
applied and misused a large part of the appro- 
priation for mansion and grounds made by 
the Thirty-fourth Legislature. The com- 
mittee found there had been misuse and mis- 
appropriation. 

3. That he had approved for payment out 
of the public funds bills for merchandise for 
which he owed and was personally liable. The 
committee found him guilty not only of the charge, 
but of issuing deficiency warrants for the purpose. 

4. That he had misapplied and misused 
moneys out of the appropriation for “‘ Rewards 
and Other Expenses for Enforcing the Law,” 
etc. The committee found him guilty. 

5. That he approved accounts against the 
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public funds for articles for the personal use of 
himself and family. The committee found him 
guilty, 

6. That he violated both the civil and crim- 
inal banking laws of the State. The committee 
found him guilty. 

7. That he was at the time the resolution 
was introduced indebted to the Temple 
State Bank approximately $170,000 unless 
said loans had been reduced within twenty 
days prior thereto. The committee found that 
he and his wife and their corporation owed ap- 
proximately $170,000. 

8. That Governor Ferguson executed cer- 
tain mortgages to the Temple State Bank and 
requested they be withheld from record, and 
while being so held he executed to other parties 
other mortgages covering the same property. 
The committee found he had executed the mort- 
gages as charged, but found he had not requested 
the first mortgage withheld from record. 

9. That he was cognizant of and approved 
a plan to change the Temple State Bank from 
a “‘bond bank” to a “‘guaranty bank”’ to save 
the bondsmen in case of a failure of the bank. 
The committee made no finding. 

10. That the Commissioner of Insurance, 
Charles O. Austin, was cognizant of Governor 
Ferguson’s violation of the civil and criminal 
banking laws, and the violation of the law 
by the Temple State Bank, and made no effort 
to enforce said laws. The committee found him 
guilty, but found there was no collusion or con- 
sptracy between the Governor and the Banking 
Commissioner. 


In the concluding paragraphs of its 
findings the committee used the following 
language: 


Relative to the transactions between the 
Governor and the Temple State Bank, we beg 
to say that in our judgment they are deserving 
of the severest criticism and condemnation. As 
Governor of the State he was and is charged 
with the enforcement of all laws. The large 
sum of money borrowed by him from said 
bank, and far in excess of its capital and sur- 
plus, was a plain violation at least of the letter 
of the law. All laws, regardless of what any 
man may think about them, should be fairly 
and impartially enforced. He knowingly en- 
couraged the officers of the bank to violate the 
banking law, and we neither excuse nor condone 
the same. 


Ferguson’s political ambitions have not 
been dampened by the earlier legis- 




















lature’s verdict of guilty to most of these 
charges. He persuaded the last legis- 
lature to grant him a statute restoring his 
civil rights. Even his staunchest friends, 
however, doubt the legality of this act, 
and doubt that he will venture again to 
approach the courts on that issue by 
running for state office. The plan they 
credit to him is to enlarge the Ferguson 
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purpose, however silly his hobby may be. 
But Mayfield is a shallow politician, dis- 
tinguished neither in bearing nor intellect, 
who mounted the Klan wave and rode on 
top of it to the Senate by virtue of his 
lightness. A man of real weight should 
easily dispose of him at the polls. 
Ferguson thinks he is the man to sub- 
merge Mayfield. He is undoubtedly his 































The final act of ‘‘vindication.”’ 


political sphere by running Mrs. Ferguson 
for Governor again next year, while he 
gathers strength to beat United States 
Senator Mayfield in 1928. The theory is, 
that Congress alone is the judge of the 
qualifications of its own members, and 
that, therefore, Ferguson’s lccal status in 
Texas as to office-holding is of no effect 
upon his right to run for Federal office. 
This theory is plausible, and it may be 
sound. Certainly, Mayfield is no honor 
to Texas and no ornament to the Senate 
of the United States. Elected upon a 
wave of fanaticism, he has not even the 
doubtful virtues of a fanatic, who usually 
has at least stern stuff and an earnest 


“‘Ma” Ferguson in the act of signi ig the amnesty bill which 
removed the disqualifications imposed upon ‘‘Jim’’ Ferguson when .e was impeached in 1917. 

















superior in brains and force, Whether he 
is chosen by Texas to do the job will de- 
pend partly upon the political skill of his 
opponents. Their task will be to see to 
it that no such scramble of candidates 
occurs as that which made it necessary for 
them to support Mrs. Ferguson. If, by 
his political adroitness, Ferguson succeeds 
in getting the Democratic nomination for 
Senator, his final success will depend 
upon the judgment of the voters of Texas 
upon his fitness of character to represent 
them at Washington. At present, to re- 
peat, they are rather grimly amused, 
considerably suspicious, and somewhat 
scornful. 
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Robinson Locke Dramatic 
Collec}‘on of clippings, playbills, and 
“al lore in the New York Public 
Library, a separate glass compartment is 
given over to the celebration of the Barry- 
mores and the Drews. These two families 
were well-nigh the Yorks and Plantagenets 
of the American stage—and their union 
begat stage royalty, for the children of 
the marriage of Maurice Barrymore and 
Georgie Drew were Ethel, Lionel, and 
John Barrymore. 

This is to be mainly a story of John. 
Yet the histories of them all have been 
quite inseparable. When they were chil- 
dren they were already favorites of a 
public which held their parents dear. 
When they grew up and walked, one by 
one, into the light of the stage they were 
the three young Barrymores, niece and 
nephews of John Drew, a trio of idolized 
youngsters, a small but glowing group to 
uphold the legends that were Barrymore. 

Old photographs and playbills tell the 
thing as no latterday reminiscences can. 
Here, in the Locke Collection, are por- 
traits of the parents: the gorgeous, humor- 
ous, florid Maurice, the Maurice of a 
thousand anecdotes and repartees, the 
Maurice costumed as Rawdon Crawley 
in the dramatization of “Vanity Fair,” 
the Maurice whose importance is pro- 
claimed in a handbill of 1878, plucked up 
from the sidewalks in front of the Olym- 
pic Theater, St. Louis—“ Mr. Barrymore 
Has Arrived. He Appears To-night. 
Complimentary Benefit Tendered To- 
night by Citizens. ‘Diplomacy’ in the 
Original Cast,” etc. And here is Georgie 
Drew Barrymore, her name exultant in 


John Barrymore as Hamlet 
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the case of “ Mrs. Wilkinson’s Widows,” 
1891, and all her pictures hinting the same 
proud, resolute features which her daugh- 
ter Ethel has inherited. 

Here, too, are many mementos of the 
younger generation, old mantelpiece 
groups of three clean and sensitive and 
properly slicked kids, the little girl seem- 
ingly a bit abashed between two such 
strange, indelicate brothers as these. 
Then there are prints of them separately, 
all up the years: Ethel and John giggling 
their young, handsome heads off at the 
camera on some summer beach, the 
square-jawed Lionel, the exquisitely mus- 
tached John, Ethel of the first fragrant 
days of “Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines,” John in Clyde Fitch’s “Glad 
of It,” in “The Jest,” in “Hamlet”— 
steps of a rapid climb to international 
fame. 

A magazine article of the year 1go1 is 
entitled “John Barrymore’s Work.” 
When you dig it up in hopes of dis- 
covering what Hjalmar H. Boyesen, 3rd, 
would have to say about the histrionic 
ability of the youngest Barrymore, a 
quarter century ago, you find that it is 
of John Barrymore the pictorial artist, 
the painter and designer, that Mr. 
Boyesen was talking. John Barrymore 
the actor had not yet been suggested. 

For it was as an artist that John began, 
a maker of fearful and wonderful pic- 
tures, elaborately allegorical, horrific in 
the Doré and the S. H. Sime manner. 
“Fear,” one of them is called, and others 
are “Despair,” “Unrest,” and “ Jeal- 
ousy.” From which you may be able to 
guess with what ogres, spectres, and 
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chimerical fable these pieces are popu- 


lated. “Despair,” for instance, shows 
you a puny man sitting on the edge of a 
bottomless abyss, and a huge, malevolent 
genie throttling him and bearing down 
with all its tonnage on his sagging shoul- 
ders. It is not subtle stuff, true, but 
there is much that is scenically, his- 
trionically, effective about it. In shadows 
and gleams like these the Shakespearean 
actor is already speaking. 

Three years after the publication of that 
article extolling the virtues of John Barry- 
more the artist, John Barrymore the 
actor made his New York début. Until 
then he had left the footlights to Lionel 
and Ethel. Now, in Charles Frohman’s 
presentation of “Glad of It,” he faced 
their glare here for a first time, in the 
small part of Corley, a press-agent. In 
that cast with him were some other young 
hopefuls. who have since veered up into 
regions of repute. There was Phyllis 
Rankin. There was Hazzard Short, now 
a well-known director of musical revues, 
and there was Thomas Meighan, who is 
to-day’s most popular exponent of the 
manly art of moving picture heroics. 

From then on the career of John Barry- 
more can best be measured by its three 
main rungs: “The Fortune Hunter,” 
“The Jest,” “Hamlet.” He became a 
matinée idol in the first, a genial, chuck- 
ling little country comedy, wherein his 
cameo profile and dapper manners served 
plentifully. It was in the second that he 
forced the realization of his personality 
as a romantic and vivid one, capable of 
the bass notes of rich tragedy. 

For Arthur Hopkins, in producing 
“The Jest,” was introducing Americans 
to Sem Benelli, one of the most impas- 
sioned Italian playwrights and poets. 
True, the Metropolitan Opera House was 
already acquainted with the libretto of 
“The Love of the Three Kings,”’ as fine 
if not a finer Benelli work, but the Metro- 
politan is of, for, and by special cases. 
It remained for Mr. Hopkins and the two 
young Barrymores to bring Benelli home 
to readier publics. 

Not that “The Jest,” as produced in 
New York, was quite the same play that 
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Sem Benelli wrote. The medizval plot 
of it went through some exceedingly odd 
and moral changes here, and so much of 
the reason for its terrors and revenges 
was washed out that, when he heard of 
the possibility of Benelli’s coming over to 
America to witness the local version, it 
is said that John Barrymore howled out 
a fervent: “God forbid!” 

Mr. Barrymore is famous for expostu- 
lations like that. A whole apocrypha 
of his retorts and epigrams has sprung 
up and been preserved behind the stage. 
His wit is razor-sharp. When he does 
honor some newspaper with a rebuke he 
writes as gracefully as stingingly. When 
he does fling a scolding out at some exas- 
perating audience the suddenness and 
humor of his words and means shake 
every hearer into a wide-awake grin. 
They tell of a night in “The Jest” when 
he could no longer bear the continued 
coughing out front, and, having a prayer 
to recite in the course of his acting, got 
down on his knees and interpolated some 
choice and pithy references to the trained 
seals in the audience. 

He was a splendid and exotic sight in 
“The Jest.” His long, slim shanks were 
encased in mineral green, and he moved 
through the gore and passion of the play 
with the grace of a young sapling—a 
green flame against the burly shadow 
of the bully his brother had to play. 
Much of that same slim, febrile quality 
has come into all rdles he has played since 
—even into his Hamlet, intellectualized 
and deliberative as it may have been. 

For, in spite of the searching plaintive- 
ness of his voice, it is on his brain and not 
on his throat that Mr. Barrymore relies. 
His reading of Shakespeare is a provoca- 
tive, sometimes almost downright con- 
versational one. He will not rant. He 
proved this in his Richard III, a rdéle 
which others have held to be the valve of 


all manner of oratorical steam and 
battlefield gestures. He proved it espe- 
cially inhisHamlet. He insisted upon the 


explicitness and sharpness of every line 
he propounded. Theréin he shocked the 
elder sentimentalists, perhaps, but roused 
a new generation of theater-goers to the 

















amazing discovery that a man named 
Shakespeare trafficked in something more 
stimulating than mere verbiage and sing- 
song. 

This Hamlet of Barrymore’s marked 
itself immediately as one of the notable 
performances of the last decade. Here, 
where detailed criticism of his interpre- 
tation would be out of place,it is necessary 
only to recall the furor it awakened, the 
great auditoriums it filled, the refutation 
it accomplished against the tradition 
that classical tragedy stands no chance of 
popularity in a day which looks on drama 
as entertainment and not as edification. 
Even in the course of the return engage- 
ments in New York the midweek mati- 
nées used to sell out the entire Man- 
hattan Opera House—and this, any 
showman will assure you, is the height 
of success. 

Don’t let this deceive you into a picture 
of John Barrymore as a conscious popu- 
larizer, a benign bringer of sweetness and 
light into the lives of the people. There 
is something scornfully aristocratic about 
his personality and his art, something 
almost caustic. Those who know him 
well declare him a charming and racy 
talker, his extensive background lit up 
from either side by senses of poetry and 
humor. But he is as impatient of the 
commonplace as of the fake. You may 
wonder what awkwardness his work as an 
occasional moving picture star may have 
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for him—for “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
is about the best subject he has had in 
that medium. Yet when you see the 
quality of acting he brings to these mov- 
ies, and the influence his presence throws 
into their directing, you know that he is 
not simply cheating his art for a few 
weeks’ extra profit. 

During the last season Mr. Barrymore 
did an exceptionally bold and telling 
thing. He took his Hamlet to London. 
That, in the eyes of forecasting English- 
men, was like bringing Pennsylvania 
coal to Newcastle, and there was much 
preliminary brindling. It was all the 
more stirring, therefore, to read what the 
London critics had to say the morning 
after the Barrymore Hamlet had been 
heard. Some of them came out with the 
whole-hearted declaration that here was 
the most interesting playing of the 
princely Dane they could either remember 
or imagine. Others sighed for a touch 
more romantic, a richer, more sensuous 
dramatic comprehension, but they were 
none the less appreciative of the fine, 
cool, searching intellect, the ingredient 
of mental challenge, the grace, the keen- 
ness and lucidity of every word, of every 
twitch of fingers. Booth’s name came 
into their reports again and again. He 
was, said the majority of them, Booth’s 
peer. Of an American they could say 
nothing higher than that! 

—Gilbert W. Gabriel. 


The Railway Presidents of Canada 


Thornton and Beatty Typify Two Dissimilar Ideals in Transportation 


ANADA’S railway business is 

i now the center of a titanic strug- 
gle which is raging around two 
principles in transportation, private 
ownership vs. government ownership. 
These principles are personified in two 
men, with neighboring offices in Mont- 
real—men who belong to the same clubs, 
and who are personal friends. One of 
them, E. W. Beatty, is president of the 
largest commercial organization in the 





British Empire, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The other, Sir Henry Worth 
Thornton, is the head of a similar railway 
organization owned by the Canadian 
nation. 

Beatty is Canadian by birth and train- 
ing. The other is American by birth, 
English by naturalization, and cosmo- 
politan by temperament and circum- 
stances. One has at his back the resources 
of a wealthy corporation; the other the 
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capital and credit of a nation. Sir 
Henry’s rails are sprawled over 21,000 
miles, Mr. Beatty’s over somewhat less. 
Each has a fleet of steamships, a chain of 
first-class hotels, a continent-wide tele- 
graph company and express company, 
and all minor accessories from publicity 
bureaus to corps of police. 

The situation has eclipsed in interest 
and importance every other in Canada, 
for it profoundly affects individual taxes 
and national finance. Parliament spends 
half its time talking about it, and it is 
being closely studied in other lands be- 
cause the relative merits of state-owned 
and privately owned railways are being 
tested, and on the outcome transporta- 
tion policies in other countries may in the 
future be based. 

State ownership has been tried before, 
but continental conditions, being so 
different from western conditions, make 
the trial there inconclusive. Britain’s 
was only a war-emergency experiment. 
And the Antipodes, being insular states, 
escape that expensive standardization of 
rolling stock, rates, and service, which the 
presence of railways in a contiguous coun- 
try imposes in Canada. In the Domin- 
ion, too, unlike Australia, the government 
road has the severe competition of a 
highly organized competitor owned by a 
private company. All the Canadian 
lines are codrdinated in two great systems, 
extending from sea to sea. 

Canada is not railroading from choice. 
Her present réle is both involuntary and 
unwelcome. She built, or took over, 
about 2,600 miles of railway to bring the 
maritime provinces into the Confedera- 
tion. These never paid. While of ser- 
vice to the provinces, the Intercolonial 
Railway became of almost equal useful- 
ness as a vehicle of patronage for what- 
ever party was in power. When the 
development of the country made further 
railway extension necessary, therefore, 
the Canadian people adopted another 
system, and granted subsidies or guaran- 
teed the bonds of private corporations. 

This seemed necessary, because at the 
time of the Civil War in the United 
States, when Canada set up national 
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housekeeping, there were only a little 
more than 2,000 miles of railway in the 
whole country. The Grand Trunk had 
been early in the field, but it was not till 
after 1885, when the Canadian Pacific 
was finished from Atlantic to Pacific 
and the prairie began to pour its wealth 
into the coffers of that line, that the older 
system decided to invade the West. 

It asked Parliament to subsidize a 
line which it projected from the Great 
Lakes to the Pacific. But the country 
was then, in 1902, at the peak of buoy- 
ancy. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier, 
eager to match the fame of Sir John 
Macdonald, who had sponsored the first 
transcontinental, urged that the new 
line be built from sea to sea. His 
government undertook the construction 
of the “dead” section from the Lakes to 
Moncton, New Brunswick. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific, the projected new line, 
was to lease it cheaply and operate it. 
In the end the Government was forced to 
operate the section in question, as well as 
build it. 

Meanwhile two men, William Mac- 
kenzie and Donald Mann, had been 
quietly constructing modest short lines 
in different parts of the west. Mac- 
kenzie developed a genius for extracting 
money for his enterprises from British 
pockets, and guarantees for his bonds 
from governments. Mann, huge and 
forceful, was the great constructor. Pres- 
ently Canada found it had not one, but 
two new transcontinentals, the name of 
that of Mackenzie and Mann being the 
Canadian Northern. 

The reminder came in rather unwel- 
come fashion, when thewar began. Immi- 
gration ceased; capital and labor were 
both conscripted; operation costs soared; 
earnings fell disastrously; and neither of 
the new systems could meet their bond 
interest. The Government came to the 
aid of both, but the relief was only tem- 
porary. Their condition became worse, 
and finally a Royal Commission recom- 
mended that the Government, to protect 
its interests in them, take them both over. 
Government ownership was not a de- 
liberate choice. In the words of the 
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E. W. BEATTY 


President of the Canadian Pacific Railway, who was picked by Lord 
Shaughnessy as the man who would ultimately direct the manifold 
activities of one of the largest commercial enterprises in the world, 
In Canada he represents the side of private ownership as opposed to 
public ownership, and says: ‘We live by the sale of transportation.” 
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Toronto Globe, it was a merciful way to 
liquidate the failure of private ownership. 

Thus was consolidated the 21,000 miles 
of rails which form the Canadian National 
Railway lines. They were not yet a 
system. The units were often in compe- 
tition with and in duplication of one 
another. There was overlapping and 
waste everywhere. In the heart of the 
Rockies trains ran on parallel tracks for a 
hundred miles where the only buildings 
were section houses and flag stations. 
There were 4,000 miles of loose ends in 
the States. An uncompleted section of 
300 miles stretched northward from 
Winnipeg—a gallant gesture to “open” 
Hudson Bay. A fleet of merchant marine 
—a legacy of the war—added to potential 
losses. For all these had one thing only 
in common. They all lost money with 
unfailing regularity. 

Lord Shaughnessy, then head of the 
C. P. R., foresaw trouble, and suggested 
that the National lines be operated under 
certain conditions with his own. But for 
both practical and political reasons the 
Government shrank from the experiment, 
So, in 1918, the nation accepted its un- 
welcome trust. For administrative pur- 
poses it turned over to a board properties 
in which the Government and the public 
had invested $1,582,500,000, not taking 
into account cash subsidies amounting to 
$41,000,000, nor land grants. This board 
received the power to spend more money 
than was spent by the Government itself 
on Consolidated Revenue account in 1920. 

This board and manager, appointees of 
an opposing party, were unacceptable to 
the Liberals. So the Government created 
a new board. And one October morning 
three years ago, a blond giant, ruddy of 
countenance, and with a ready smile, who 
had landed but a few days previously in 
Canada, came out of the Railway Minis- 
ter’s office at Ottawa, and was introduced 
to a waiting group of newspaper men as 
the new President of the Canadian Na- 
tional roads. This was Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton, for twenty years with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, for eight years manager 
of the Great Eastern in England, and 
during the last years of the war Inspector- 
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General of Transportation for the British 
Army. He was engaged by the Canadian 
Government for three years at a salary of 
$50,000 a year. 

On the very day of his appointment 
Thornton began a series of moves which 
have lent piquancy to the whole rail- 
way situation in Canada. He demanded 
freedom from political control, for his 
problems were sufficiently baffling with- 
out that additional handicap. He found 
his labor costs controlled by conditions in 
the United States, where in five years dis- 
bursements to employees, out of railway 
revenues, had risen from 38 per cent. to 
46.9 per cent. Motor busses had chal- 
lenged 15 per cent. of his territory with 
more than 200 services and a daily oper- 
ated mileage of 385,440. The million and 
a half motors which toured into Canada 
from the United States last year and the 
160,000 Canadian machines which went 
south deprived his road of nearly 
$3,000,000 of revenue. His operating 
ratio was 92.68 per cent. as compared 
with the 79.60 of his competitor. 

He had internal difficulties too. One 
staff had to be created out of several. A 
proper reorganization necessitated a writ- 
ing down of assets. This involved 
examining every security, ascertaining 
the physical value of each line compared 
to the securities issued against it, and 
determining the value of each unit as a 
going concern. It was impossible with- 
out a scrutiny of accounts, and the Minis- 
ter of Railways, although he is the humor- 
ist of the Commons, confesses despair 
when he tries to master C. N. R. account- 
ing. There are one hundred companies 
in the corporation. When Sir Henry or 
the Minister wants a general balance 
sheet, eighty-seven preliminary balance 
sheets for subsidiary corporate entities 
have to be struck. The C. N. system, 
like the human frame, is fearfully and 
wonderfully made. 

The Minister asserts that these railways 
have $2,000,000,000 against them -in 
liabilities. Critics allege that in addition 
to annual losses of from $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000, about $118,000,000 is being 
added yearly in capital charges. Com- 
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plaint is made that the service is too good. 
The Minister says so: He is corroborated 
by the leader of the Opposition. Private 
members acquiesce with vigorous “hear, 
hears.” The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen 
declares: “We are traveling de luxe all 
over Canada.” The Minister says the 
service on the Canadian roads is unex- 
celled in the States or anywhere, but 
admits the freight rates are 30 per cent. 
lower than across the border. And his 
opponents retort: “This is not railroad- 
ing; this is suicide.” 

The explanation is easy. Thornton, 
when he took charge, found himself 
matched against a well-financed, well- 
equipped, and well-managed line. He 
could get traffic only by equaling their 
service. So he bought Mogul engines 
and steel coaches. He installed radios. 
He developed a high morale among his 
100,000 employees. But as he was losing 
money on operation he had to go to the 
nation’s credit for new capital. 

And here is where a curious situation 
emerged. The price of C. P. R. securi- 
ties constitutes as unfailing a barometer 
of Canadian conditions as the budget 
speech. Though privately owned, the 
C. P. R. is national in character. It is 
the Dominion’s most aggressive advertiser 
and best immigration agent. Up to 1922 
it had spent $68,000,000 on colonization 
and settlement alone. Increasing busi- 
ness for the C. N. R. is obtained, not 
outside Canada, but from its competitor, 
the C. P. R. So the leader of the Opposi- 
tion demands: “Surely it is not good pol- 
icy to throw away the money of the 
country in millions in a mad race, not to 
get more business into Canada, but to 
get for one system a share of the business 
of the other. The people of Canada have 
to pay for it all.” 

There is grim humor in the fact that the 
C. P. R., which is the heaviest taxpayer 
in Canada, pays about $8,000,000 yearly 
in imposts, some of which must go to 
liquidate deficits for a rival, or to provide 
it with more capital to compete for 
C. P. R. business. Nor is this rendered 
more palatable when it is noted that a con- 
siderable portion of C.N. lines are tax free. 


Cutthroat Competition at the Public’s Expense 


The Canadian people are clamoring 
for a remedy. They are supporting a 
mile of railway for every 200 inhabitants 
as compared with 400 in the United 
States and 2,000 in the United Kingdom. 
Members of parliament ask that services 
be reduced, but are careful, when it comes 
to details, to suggest reductions only in 
some one else’s riding. When the taking 
up of from 600 to 5,000 miles of track is 
suggested, local protests are too strong to 
be ignored. Without the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission no 
radical impairment can’ be attempted 
on the lines in the United States: Some 
experts say that operation economies 
running to from $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000 yearly could be effected by 
uniting the roads. But a government 
monopoly means a menacing political 
engine; a private monopoly a burdensome 
and arbitrary trust. The Minister of 
Railways wants neither. He wants co- 
operation, and has urged a conference 
between the two presidents to prevent 
duplication and to avoid waste. If this 
fails he threatens to invoke the Railway 
Commission which, in Canada, has large 
powers, both actual and potential. 

This brings into sharp relief the two 
principal figures, Beatty and Thornton. 
They are the antithesis of one another. 
Thornton loves politics, and would have 
been a stellar operator in them, had he not 
taken to railroading, With railway de- 
tails he is not always familiar. He is 
rather impatient of them. But he never 
fails to know his political problem. He 
prefers those larger fields where his vivid 
imagination and quick perceptions have 
scope for exercise. He isa great “mixer,” 
neither averse nor indifferent to those 
publicity aids which public men, in these 
days, so often find it necessary to invoke. 

He needs them all. For ranged against 
him is one of Canada’s keenest men, 
whose phenomenal career brought him 
to the president’s chair when he was 
barely forty years of age. Beatty is still 
on the sunny side of fifty, a bachelor who 
finds his mistress in the great railway 
system over which he presides. He keeps 
himself as fit as an athlete, by simple 
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living, abstemious habits, and_ rigid 
physical discipline. He was counsel for 
the railroad when his abilities caused Lord 
Shaughnessy to mark him for the throne. 
In discharging his legal duties he had to 
straighten out tangles in every depart- 
ment and present the corporation’s case 
before shareholders’ meetings, cabinet 
councils, parliamentary committees, and 
lesser bodies. 

His promotion came concurrently with 
the national consolidation of crippled 
roads heretofore described. His task has, 
therefore, been delicate and intricate, 
and without the aid of precedent. He 
abhors politics, and wants to keep his 
road out of that realm. “We live by the 
sale of transportation,” he says. But 
under the circumstances he cannot ignore 
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politics, while feeling that the position 
would become a calamity if the transpor- 
tation question ever became a party issue. 

The more sagacious national leaders 
are plainly disturbed over a situation 
which is so rapidly swelling debts and def- 
icits, and deferring the reduction of 
taxation. ~The resumption of immigra- 
tion on a large scale and the development 
and conservation of raw resources are 
basic to a restoration of conditions where 
these roads can be made to pay. Mean- 
while the curbing of these huge yearly 
losses, entailed by the railway situation, 
becomes the first concern of the Canadian 
people. The steps they take to grapple 
with that problem will be instructive be- 
yond the nation immediately concerned. 

— John Nelson, 


Winning the War on Lynching 


By R. L. GRAY 


OON after dawn, May 28, 1906, 
an Anson County, North Caro- 
lina, farmer. was making an 

early start to business in Wadesboro, 
the county seat. It was before the days 
of good roads and automobiles and the 
driver sat quiescent while his team slowly 
dragged the wagon along the rutted high- 
way. Every yard of the route was 
familiar. The driver’s eyes roamed al- 
most unseeing over the landscape, until 
he suddenly drew rein. The unusual had 
intruded. There was an added detail to 
the scenery. From the low bough of 
a persimmon tree on the edge of the 
cotton field there dangled a grotesque 
object, swaying slightly in the morning 
breeze. 

To one acquainted with local custom 
and the recent history of the county, the 
story of what had occurred needed no 
other interpreter than the persimmon 
tree decoration. Long before he was 
close enough to say with certainty that 
the thing was the body of a man, the 
traveler had an accurate mental picture 


of the events that had placed it there. 
He knew the identity of the corpse—one 
J. V. Johnson, recently charged with 
murder and jailed at Wadesboro. He 
could reconstruct the gathering of the 
mob; the trip to town; the attack on the 
jail; the demand on the sheriff for the 
keys and his final yielding to “superior 
force.” 

He knew without telling the paralysis 
of fear of the man sought, the cowering 
of the other prisoners as he was dragged 
out. The grim procession to the field, 
the selection of the tree, the thrown rope, 
the body jerked upward, the final volley 
of shots, and the shouts of the departing 
executioners—all were routine details 
of established drama. 

All of these preliminaries had, in fact, 
taken place. In ordinary course they 
would have meant a coroner’s inquest, 
at which sheriff or jailer would have 
testified to the action of the mob but been 
unable to identify any of its members; 
and there would have been a final verdict 
that the deceased came to his death 
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“at the hands of parties unknown.” 
For a few days the lynching would have 
been discussed in barroom and cross- 
roads store, and been forgotten. Certain 
citizens would have been subject to know- 
ing winks of not unflattering import. 
So far, it was a very ordinary lynching, 
according to rote. ¥ 

But to this case was added the piquant 
variation that while the victim dangled 
from the limb awaiting the coroner, one 
of the lynchers dallied with Morpheus 
almost within reach of the pendant toes. 
Tired with the excitement of the evening 
and comforted by the possession of a jug 
of potent content, this member of the 
“necktie party” had failed to depart 
with his companions. Instead, he sat 
down at the foot of the persimmon tree 
for a final nightcap, and, his conscience 
being clear, fell on slumber. When the 
traveler drew up he recognized both the 
man hanging from the tree and him who 
slept with rhythmic snore in its shade. 

This Anson County incident is here 
featured because it marked the beginning 
in North Carolina of a new phase of the 
lynching question—the first formal rec- 
ognition of lynching as crime in terms 
of a vigorous effort to prosecute and 
convict those guilty of its commission. 
The governor of the state at the time, a 
man of vast vocal powers, had a sense 
of publicity and an impulsive nature that 
frequently carried him farther than he 
would have gone had he been less quick 
to mount his emotions. It is true that 
governors had honestly deplored lynch- 
ing and moved, when possible, to bring 
aid to officials whose charges were threat- 
ened by mobs. Many a wretch marked 
for execution by sudden passion had 
been saved in this manner, but when the 
lynching took place investigation had 
been perfunctory. But Governor Glenn 
had announced that he was going to put 
an end to lynching or put the lynchers 
in the penitentiary—and the bibulous 
sleeper had “called his hand.” 

Events that followed were such as 
to make the countryside near Wadesboro 
wonder what the world was coming to. 
Prominent citizen after prominent citizen 


Counting the Costs of Crime 


was arrested. Prosecuting officials, taking 
their cue from the governor’s office, 
showed novel zeal. A judge presiding over 
Anson County court granted a removal of 
the cases to a county where the defendants 
had no overpowering influence. There 
was a vast deal of trouble on all counts— 
lawyers’ fees, time lost, trials, conten- 
tions, bitterness. It began to be said 
that it was a pity the prisoner had been 
lynched at all. In the end, no lynchers 
went to the penitentiary, but the costs of 
the night’s work mounted to a pretty sum. 

As if the Anson County case and its ad- 
vertisement needed testing, a mob at Sal- 
isbury, on August 6th of the same year, 
1906, dynamited Rowan County jail 
and lynched John Gillespie and Jack 
Dillingham. 


AFFIRMED BY THE SUPREME COURT 


GAIN the forces of the state showed 
unusual activity. Indictments were 
brought, arrests made, and, in the end, 
one member of the mob was found guilty 
and sentenced to prison. What was of 
more importance, his conviction and 
sentence were affirmed by the Supreme 
Court. Although lyncher Hall was one 
of the least of the mob, he had made 
himself conspicuous and so proved an 
easy and satisfactory scapegoat. But he 
was a white man, and in the particular 
case had done nothing more than what 
many other white men had considered a 
frolic and misdemeanor at the worst— 
and “look at him now!” 

After two such incidents as those of 
Anson and Rowan counties in 1906 the 
mob spirit in North Carolina began to 
take counsel of its fears and to count 
the costs. It has been doing so, with 
rarely spaced exceptions, ever since. 

In the year following these events 
there was no lynching in a state that had 
not escaped the phenomenon in any year 
since the Civil War. In 1908 there was 
one, but there followed lynchless years in 
1909, I9I1I, 1915, 1917. In the four 
years from 1918 to 1921 inclusive, North 
Carolina mobs killed thirteen victims, 
but the three years following were 
innocent of informal executions. 





Winning the War on Lynching 


It had begun to look as if the vigilance 
and courage of county officers and the 
determination of governors who did not 
hesitate to use troops to protect prisoners 
had definitely stifled the practice. There 
was, therefore, the added element of 
shocked surprise when on March 29th of 
this year the mob spirit flared up in a 
new and particularly atrocious form in 
the case of Needleman. This young 
Jew, charged with what was once af- 
fectedly called “the nameless crime,” was 
taken from Martin County jail, inthe 
suspicious absence of the sheriff, and 
horribly mutilated under circumstances 
of unbelievable barbarity. The details 
of this crime, so far as they could be told, 
caused a revulsion of feeling against 
mobs and their methods which should do 
much toward hastening the end of lynch- 
ing as an enterprise condoned in any 
community. 

Its aftermath of vigorous and successful 
prosecution, as a result of which a Martin 
County jury convicted five members of 
the mob who stood trial after twenty-four 
others had pleaded guilty, may be ex- 
pected to throw into the mob impulse in 
this state the fear which Governor 
Glenn first sought to implant nineteen 
years ago. 

The Needleman case, the fiendish cir- 
cumstances of which made a national 
sensation, held within itself everything 
to make it typical of the ignorance, 
cruelty, and viciousness which are char- 
acteristic of the mob. A traveling sales- 
man, Joseph A. Needleman, had visited 
Williamston in the course of business. 
There he met a young woman clerk, 
with whom he took a “joy-ride” at 
night. Nearly a week later, he was 
arrested at Williamston and held without 
bail on a charge of rape. 

In a Southern community such a 
charge creates the wildest excitement, of 
which the first reaction always is talk of 
lynching. Especially, of course, is this 
true when the person charged is a Negro 
and the victim a white woman. But 
where both the parties were white, even 
in the old days there was heard the voice 
of discretion and the counsel to investi- 
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gate. The axiom was recalled that rape 
is the accusation it is easiest to bring and 
the most difficult to disprove. In a day 
when the parked car by the roadside is a 
common scandal in every rural commu- 
nity caution gains added emphasis. In 
the case of Needleman the mob acted in 
face of the knowledge that the “ victim” 
had been dilatory in telling her story and 
that since the alleged felony she had 
been seen in amicable conversation with 
her alleged ravisher. 


THE CASE OF NEEDLEMAN 


EEDLEMAN was seized in the un- 

protected jail, carried to an auto- 
mobile, and taken into the country. 
There he was given his choice of death or 
mutilation. He elected to live. How 
the young Hebrew, abandoned, walked 
several miles to Williamston in search of 
medical aid; how he lay in a hospital 
at the point of death and in an ante- 
mortem statement identified several of 
his assailants; his recovery and the subse- 
quent trial with its sensational disclosures, 
are matters which have been fully covered 
in the newspapers. 

What is worth emphasis is the vigor 
with which the state officially proceeded, 
in sharp contrast to the old-time habit 
of the half-hearted investigation with 
its conclusion of death at “the hands of 
parties unknown.” No sooner had the 
details of the mob’s action become 
known than Don Gilliam, the district 
solicitor, or prosecuting officer, caused 
the arrest of three members of the mob, 
two of whom Needleman identified. 
The mob attack occurred on March 20th; 
these arrests took place on the 3oth. 
Two days later there were other arrests. 

The young solicitor struck hard, in the 
face of what was nominally a case of 
rape, and regardless of what public 
opinion might hold. On this point, 
happily, he was quickly reassured. Not 
only did the state, through Governor 
McLean, offer liberal rewards for the 
arrest of members of the mob, but similar 
action was taken by Martin County and 
the people of Williamston. Special dep- 
uties were sworn in. Among more than 
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a score arrested was Edward C. Stone, a 
Primitive Baptist minister. Several mem- 
bers of the mob weakened and confessed, 
becoming State’s witnesses. Governor 
McLean called a special term of court for 
the trial of the defendants. On May 4th, 
a little more than a month after the com- 
mission of the crime, the court convened, 
Judge N. A. Sinclair presiding, and 
twenty-four mob members pleaded guilty. 
Eight pleaded not guilty, and of these 
five were placed on trial and convicted 
by the jury. 


PUNISHING THE GUILTY 


O THIS point every precedent in 

the course of lynch law had been 
broken, but a yet greater shock was in 
store for those comforted by the tradition 
of the mob’s immunity from punishment. 
When it came to imposing sentence Judge 
Sinclair adopted a policy likely to have a 
more deterrent effect than anything that 
has heretofore occurred in the South. 
While the crowded courtroom sighed in 
awed surprise, the judge to whom the 
prisoners were looking for relief utterly 
dashed their hopes. 

Henry Dennis Griffin, who visited 
the mob’s punishment upon Needleman, 
was sentenced to thirty years in prison. 
F. W. Sparrow, Sr., F. W. Sparrow, Jr., 
and Julian Bullock were sentenced each 
to a term of from six to ten years; Clayo 
Heath, E. C. Stone (the chaplain of the 
mob), and John Gurkin received sen- 
tences of from two to three years; Roy 
Gray, Alfred Griffin, and Albert Gurkin 
received sentences of from one to two 
years. Eight others who played minor 
roles were fined $500 each, and two others 
were placed under bond for good be- 
havior. 

All this had happened, within six 
weeks of the outrage, by May 13th. By 
May 15th nine prisoners had been admit- 
ted to State’s Prison and eight are now 
actually serving their terms, only H. D. 
Griffin, being at liberty on appeal to the 
Supreme Court and a bond of $50,000. 

It is significant that the woman in the 
case, since become a bride, did not testify 
against the man she had accused. The 


indictment against Needleman was 
quashed; the charge found no voice to 
assert a belief in its truth. 

Strange as it may seem, the average 
lynching is committed by a mob in whose 
psychology downright passion plays not 
nearly the part the public imagines. To 
many who participate, in fact, the ad- 
venture is in the nature of a revel—a 
running with the tide of mass impulse, 
often impromptu. In mobs numbering 
hundreds or thousands it is rarely that 10 
per cent. of their number holds any 
steady purpose. The others attend as 
lookers-on, take no actual part in the 
proceedings, and afterward excuse them- 
selves on the ground that they were not 
really guilty of an act they were powerless 
to prevent. 

The case of Needleman and its con- 
sequences will give something like sober 
second thought to this element on whose 
encouragement the real lynchers always 
depend. It should not be possible to 
have hereafter in North Carolina a lynch- 
ing in which an entire community en- 
gages, thus creating a sympathy of guilt 
making conviction impossible. In the 
future lynchers will be as sharply differ- 
entiated from the body of their neighbors 
as any other criminals. 

Another highly valuable reaction of the 
Needleman case is the destruction of the 
hoary justification of lynching as “pro- 
tection of womanhood.” This specious 
argument has been for generations the 
trump card of Judge Lynch’s pack. In 
flagrant cases—especially where the vic- 
tim is a white woman and the ravisher 
the “Black Brute” of the headlines—the 
temptation to summary vengeance is 
admittedly strong. In North Carolina 
the legal penalty for rape is death, and it 
is invariably inflicted in all cases in which 
evidence of guilt is reasonably sufficient. 

But it is undoubtedly true both that 
innocent persons have been lynched on 
such charges and that others, afterward 
acquitted, have been in dire peril of mobs 
when the outcry was first raised. For 
instance, there are court records of two 
trials of a Roman Catholic priest, at the 
first of which he was convicted and sen- 
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tenced to be hanged, only to be granted a 
new trial, at which, second thought hav- 
ing asserted itself, he was acquitted by 
the jury. In addition, there have been 
numerous instances in which the capital 
charge was brought on apparently good 
testimony, when afterwards the evidence 
showed malice on the part of the woman, 
or sometimes sheer neurosis. 

Careful statistics compiled by the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute since 1885 furnish interesting 
grounds for analysis of the entire lynching 
problem in the South and elsewhere. 
In the forty years, 1885-1924 inclusive, 
the grand total of lynchings for all 
causes in the United States was 4,203. 
Roughly speaking, there were twice as 
many Negro victims as there were suffer- 
ers of other races, 3,165 Negroes being 
lynched in the period and 1,038 whites. 

The high tide of the mob mania came 
in 1892, when Judge Lynch executed a 
total of 255 persons—155 Negroes:and 100 
whites. Following 1892 there was a slow 
tendency away from lynching practice 
until 1908, when the number for the 
last time reached 100. Since then the 
decline has been more marked, until in 
1924 the number of lynchings in the 
country as a whole had dropped to 16. 

In classifying the causes upon which 
lynchings were based Tuskegee thus 
catalogues the alleged provocative of- 
fenses in 3,629 lynchings in the thirty-six 
years, 1889-1924, inclusive: homicide, 
1,360; felonious assault, 202; rape, 601; 
attempted rape, 239; robbery and theft, 
263; insults to white persons, 62; all 
other causes, 882. 

It will thus be seen that in this period 
840 persons only were mob victims by 
reason of charges in connection with rape 
or attempted rape. The 2,789 others 
who were thus slain in violation of the 


right to a fair trial, were guilty—or 


charged with having been guilty—of any- 
thing and everything from murder to 
impertinence. 

As a cross section of the causes mov- 
ing mobs to kill take the Tuskegee re- 
port for the year 1923, in which offenses 
charged against persons lynched are class- 
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ified as follows: Whites; participation in 
strike demonstrations, 1; mistaken for a 
Negro, 1; not reported, 2. Negroes: 
murder, 3; murderous assault, 2; rape, 6; 
attempted rape, 1; killing officer of the 
law, 2; wounding officer of the law, 2; 
no charge reported, 5; assisting man 
charged with rape to escape, 1; resisting 
posse searching for man charged with 
rape, 1; cattle stealing, 1; insulting 
woman, 1; peeping in window, 1; striking 
man in altercation, 1; fighting children, 
1; “trying to act like white man and not 
knowing his place,” 1. 


ON THE ROAD TO OBLIVION 


HILE there is an alarming in- 

crease in the number of homicides, 
the facts as to lynching show that it is 
on the road to oblivion as an Ameri- 
can custom. Lynchings in 1924 num- 
bered only 16, and in 45 instances officers 
of the law successfully resisted mobs, and 
19 persons were indicted, five of whom were 
convicted. All persons lynched during 
last year were Negroes, less than one half 
of whom were charged with offenses 
against women. Outside the Southern 
states, the only lynching reported was 
that of a Negro in Illinois. In the 
Southern states, however, North Caro- 
lina has this year drastically punished 
for the Needleman outrage after having 
been free of lynchings for three years, 
and in 1924 this reform extended to such 
typical Southern territory as Maryland, 
Virginia, Alabama, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico. 

It should be noted that “lynching” as 
defined in the figures given above in- 
cludes only those cases in which the vic- 
tim was guilty or charged with offense 
against the person. It does not, for 
instance, include deaths at the hands of 
mobs growing out of strike riots, race 
conflicts, etc., such as have most fre- 
quently occurred in sections other than 
the South. “Lynching,” in fact, is the 
criminal assumption of the punitive 
power. As organized contempt of the 
legal authority it is, of all crimes, that 
which is most subversive of legal govern- 
ment. 











Knud Rasmussen’s Arctic 


Odyssey 


The Second of Two Articles by the Leader of the Fifth Thule Expedition 


F WOMEN are we born; women 
& give us the joys of our life; and 
for women’s sake we are ready 

to slay one another.” 

I turned around quickly at the words, 
and perceived Inorajuk, a man of the 
llivilermio tribe, of whom | knew little 
beyond the fact that his wife had re- 
cently been carried off by another tribe. 

Inorajuk crept closer to me, and went 
on: “And now | would venture to ask 
you, stranger, if you will help me to get 
my wife back. For if I am forced to 
accomplish this myself, then many men 
will die before | have gained my end.” 

He rose to his feet as he spoke—a young 
Hercules, taller than the majority of his 
countrymen—and at sight of the veins 
and muscles swelling in his excitement, 
it was plain to us all that more than one 
man would have to bite the dust ere he 
gave in. 

The scene is in King William Island, at 
the time of the great caribou trek, when 
the animals are moving in toward the 
mainland. The plains all round are alive 
with flying caribou, there is a shouting 
and crying of dog-drivers who cannot 
manage their teams. We are lying be- 
hind a little ridge, resting after the last 
few hours’ run, and now fall to discussing 
Inorajuk’s misfortune, with a view to 
finding out how best I can help him. In 
the end, | promise to place his case before 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at 
Tree River, and meantime, draw up a re- 
port based on Inorajuk’s own account of 
the affair as dictated by himself. An 
extract runs as follows: 


Last winter I was visiting a camp of snow 
huts where some people from Victoria Land 
had built their quarters near Qeqertarssuaq 
[Jenny Lind’s Land]. It was just at the time 
when the heat of the sun begins to return, and 
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the seals bring forth their young. I had gone 
there to trade with Ulugssaq, and my sledge 
party consisted of Seqineq and his wife, my 
own wife, and my little daughter. My trad- 
ing was soon done, but I was obliged to lie up 
there another day, on account of a snowstorm. 
In the course of this day’s waiting, it came 
about that my wife was invited to the house of 
Niaqoq, to eat boiled seal meat. But im- 
mediately after, Seqineq came along and in- 
formed me that the people at the settlement 
here were planning to steal my wife. 

The camp consisted of fourteen men with 
their wives, and I ran at once to the house 
where my wife was kept shut in, and I man- 
aged, by fighting with my fists, to get her out 
into the open. But now all the men and all 
their wives came out after me, with the excep- 
tion of Seqineq, who was himself shut up for 
trying to help me. At last, after a long fight, 
I was forced to give in, because my opponents 
had torn away all my clothing, and it was im- 
possible to go on fighting naked in the snow- 
storm, which numbed all my muscles. The 
people now told me that my wife was to be- 
come the wife of Navfalik, and on the follow- 
ing day, I had to leave the camp together with 
my little daughter. 

I now beg the police to help me. For I can- 
not get another wife from among my own tribe, 
and it is very hard for me and my little daugh- 
ter, who is only six years old, to live without 
her. 


This little everyday episode gives a 
good picture of one side of life among the 
Eskimos of the Northwest Passage, where 
men seem to be fiercer by nature than else- 
where, and where, moreover, a great 
scarcity of women generally gives rise 
to a great deal of killing and murder. 
The dearth of women is of artificial origin, 
arising out of the custom which obtains 
among these people of killing practically 
all the female children directly they are 
born, unless their parents have promised 
them in marriage beferehand. In other 
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On his Fifth Thule Expedition, which lasted nearly three and a half years, Rasmussen covered about 20,000 
miles and visited all the Eskimo tribes from Greenland to Siberia, making a veritable Odyssey of the northlands. 


words, a girl has to be engaged to be 
married before she is born, if she is to live 
at all. 

This is not really the outcome of con- 
scious cruelty, but comes from the peculiar 
fact that Eskimo mothers appear to have 
no sort of affection for their newborn 
children. Tenderness toward their off- 
spring does not come into existence until 
later. Add to this the fact that girls are 
reckoned a burden to the community in 
their separate families, whereas boys are 
a commodity with a cash value, and it is 
easier to understand the custom, though 
we may not excuse it. Parents want 
boys, not girls, and when a newborn girl 
is got rid of at once, there is all the more 
chance of getting a boy soon after. The 
women appear to be of an extraordinary 
fecundity, from ten to twelve births being 
quite a common occurrence. This of 
course could hardly be the case if they 
had to nurse all they bear. 

This, then, is the origin of that scarcity 
of women which lies at the root of most 
disputes among the tribes. The mothers 
kill off potential wives, and men slay one 


another to procure them. There is a 
general feeling of insecurity in conse- 
quence, and any stranger arriving is at 
once regarded as an enemy unless recog- 
nized at a distance. | will not here go 
into the difficulties our expedition often 
encountered through our always appear- 
ing as strangers in the different camps, 
but will merely relate a little anecdote | 
got hold of; the narrator is one Nakasuk, 
from the Adelaide Peninsula. 

He had been visiting a neighboring 
tribe, and his account of his arrival ran, 
as nearly as I can reproduce it, as follows: 

“Many people came toward me, but 
without allowing myself to be frightened 
by them, | drove straight in among them 
and said: ‘Here I am; and | am not of 
much account. If any one wants to kill 
me, he can safely do so, without risk. 
There is no one at home who would reckon 
me worth a blood feud.” 

This greeting was received with laugh- 
ter, and one of those about asked him: 
“Are you afraid?” 

To this Nakasuk answered: “1 am past 
the age when a man has anything to fear. 
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Therefore I come alone; if 1 were a coward 
I should pretty surely have stayed at 
home.” 

These words elicited marked approval, 
and one of the older men gave him his 
official reception in a brief speech: “ You 
speak likea man. Noone here will harm 
you.” 

Nakasuk was an influential man in his 
own tribe, with two wives and several 
sons—in other words, exactly the opposite 
of what he had declared himself to be. 
But the passage shows the tone adopted 
at such meetings. 

In our own case, the natives would often 
lie in hiding behind their tents, or stones, 
or banks of snow, ready to fall upon us if 
they found us suspicious; we were, how- 
ever, always well received, thanks to the 
instinct, or tact, which one soon acquires 
among dangerous neighbors on such ex- 
peditions. 

Rights and wrongs look different from 
different points of view. The Eskimo 
who kills another man is acting on the 
laws of his own tribe, and is by no means 
regarded as a criminal for that. On the 
contrary, he is taking part in the fight 
for women, the greatest and most indis- 
pensable thing of afl, even among the 
Eskimos. And every time he does so, 
he runs the greatest possible risk, for 
under the blood feud system, he risks not 
only his own life but also that of all his 
nearest of kin. 

One may sometimes, among people who 
have either had an overdose of culture 
themselves, or know nothing of the inti- 
mate life of peoples in a state of nature, 
hear it said that such peoples should be 
left as far as possible to lead their own 
life, and that it is wrong to force upon 
them the questionable benefits of civiliza- 
tion. I have rarely in all my life had 
such interesting opportunities of studying 
the original and peculiar culture of such 
people as here, among the Eskimos of the 
Northwest Passage. There is a great 
deal of wild beauty in their life, but unless 
the white man interferes, their own bar- 
barous customs will soon lead to degen- 
eration and extinction. 

This much as regards the Eskimos 





Are the Eskimos Doomed to Extinction ? 


themselves. It must be added that there 
ought in every country to be a certain de- 
gree of security for travelers from other 
lands. Taking the last few years alone, 
these Eskimos have the deaths of six white 
men on their conscience. Such a state 
of things cannot be tolerated for long, and 
it is therefore a welcome sign that some 
interest is now being felt in Canada with 
regard to these Eskimos. Every year 
patrols of the Mounted Police are sent 
up to these inaccessible regions, and many 
of these men in the Mounted Police ser- 
vice have some fine achievements to their 
credit under arctic conditions, though 
little is known of them elsewhere. In 
their dealings with the natives also, they 
have shown the highest courage. And it 
must not be forgotten that more trading 
stations are being established, and that 
the Canadian Government has gone so 
far as to make a grant of money for 
every female child that is allowed to live. 

But what is the use of all attempts at 
civilization unless accompanied by an 
endeavor to instruct and enlighten the 
natives in regard to white men’s ways? 
For it should be obvious that a people 
cannot be judged by laws of which they 
know nothing. By so doing, they are 
made responsible for crimes which ac- 
cording to the laws of their tribe are not 
crimes at all, and an execution is in effect 
as great a wrong as the Eskimo killing 
which it claims to punish. No wonder, 
then, that it is a general opinion among 
many tribes that only the Mounted 
Police are allowed to kill. I shall give 
an example. 

A year or so back five people—three 
men, a woman, and a little child—were 
killed by five men. One of the five men 
wanted to marry the woman, but in the 
course of the fight she was killed, together 
with her husband, their resistance being 
so fierce that the attacking party were at 
last fighting for their own lives. Of these 
murderers, however, only two play any 
part in the present story, one a youth 
named Alekamiaq—he was sixteen or 
seventeen at the time—and a somewhat 
older man, Tatamerana. Alekamiaq 
afterwards killed one of the men who had 
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An Eskimo reverie. He is watching for a seal, with harpoon and line. 


been on his side in the first fight, in order 
that his wife might be handed over to 
Tatamerana. 

Considerable trouble was taken to 
efface all signs of the combat, and the 
bodies were sunk under the ice. Even 
in the desolate regions of the Northwest 
Passage, however, murder will out, and be- 


fore long the mattercame tothe knowledge 
of the Mounted Police. A patrol was sent 
out, and Alekamiaq was arrested; some 
time after, Tatamerana was taken too. 
Alekamiaq had to live for some time 
with three of the Mounted Police at Tree 
River. It should be explained that an 
arrest in this part of the world is somewhat 




















The Eskimos believe that the “soul” of the cod comes to life again and, as long as the fisherman remains 


inside a circle of cod, the fish under the ice will not desert him. 


The northern waters abound with cod. 
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“ Being Funny” With 





a Murderer 
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Rasmussen introduces one of his favorite Eskimo friends, who resembles a 
Japanese boy, to the dogs, which are always unfriendly except to their masters. 


unlike what we understand by arrest; in 
the first place, there are no prisons. The 
arrested party thus lives freely with his 
captor, sharing what comes their way. 
It is recognized that the offender is 
not a criminal, but merely a human 
being who has taken action on his own 
account in a manner contrary to our 
system of law and order. 

It happened now that two of the 


Mounted Police had to go off some- 
where in the middle of winter, and Ale- 
kamiaq was thus left alone with a certain 
Corporal Doak. The latter is described 
by all who knew him as a good fellow, but 
in the habit of making fun of Alekamiag 
by pretended harshness and by trying to 
frighten him, despite the fact that they 
could not understand each other. He 
meant no harm, it was just his way of 

















Arnaralunguaq, the only woman on the sledge trip through the Northwest 
Passage, carried equipment on her back, and tended two pack dogs as well. 
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Reindeer calves are born in April and May, and in July or August the herds 
are driven into corrals so that the new arrivals may be caught and marked. 


being funny. But the result was that 
the prisoner at last became convinced 
that Doak intended to kill him, and there- 
fore determined to be beforehand himself. 
They slept in the same room, and one 
night, just before morning, Alekamiaq 
stole across to Doak’s bed, took down the 
rifle hanging above it and killed him. 
Now there was another man named 
Binder, living in the same place then, 


a trader at the Hudson’s Bay Company 
station there. Alekamiaq knew it was 
Binder’s habit to come up each morning 
and have coffee with Doak. Having 
killed Doak, it then followed that he must 
kill Binder also, and this he did by shoot- 
ing him through a window as he came up 
to the house. Alekamiaq had now in- 
tended to take flight and return to his 
tribe, but as it happened, two sledges 
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Reindeer are driven to Point Barrow, the northernmost town 
in America, where dealers sell meat to ships that call 
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Two Executions Cause One Suicide 


The great scene with judges, lawyers, and 
witnesses made no great impression on 
them; their consciences seemed quite at 
ease. Both were condemned to death, but 
the sentence had first to be confirmed by the 
highest authority in Canada. And thus it 
came about that late one winter evening, 
when they were busy as usual making salmon 
nets, they were told they were to be hanged 
at three the next morning. Alekamiaq re- 
ceived the news with a smile, Tatamerana, 
the elder of the two, asked for a drink of 

water, after which he 














When the ice breaks up 
sleds are abandoned and 
the dogs carry packs. 


came in just then 
from a hunting sta- 
tion near by, and his 
fate was sealed. He 
was taken to the 
Mounted Police 
Headquarters at 
Herschel Island, and 
lived there with his 
comrade latamerana 
fora couple of years, 
acting as servant to 
the police, while he 
was waiting for his 
trial. Here also the 
two of them went 
about freely among 
the other Eskimos 


and the white men without being subject to 
Nobody was afraid of 
them —on the contrary, they were rather 
liked than otherwise. 

It was a lengthy and troublesome process 
to get them tried at all. 
and witnesses had to be fetched from a great 
distance. The two white men had been 
killed in 1922, and it was only shortly before 


any sort of restraint. 












too was quite ready 
tomeethisfate. Just 
before they were to 
die they gave the 
wife of the Police In- 
spector some little 
carvings as a souve- 
nir, to show they bore 
no grudge against 
the police. Both 
mounted the scaffold 
with great coolness, 
and faced death ab- 
solutely without fear. 
Justice was satisfied. 

Thisexecution cost 
Canada close on 
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Askin boat is used in whal- 
ing, and a flag is hoisted 
when a kill is made. 


Judges, lawyers, 











my arrival at Herschel Island in the winter of 


1924 that the two Eskimos were hanged. 


A sea of broken ice in 
the Northwest Passage. 














$100,000. One item that helped to increase 
the expense is worth noting, namely, the 
fact that an executioner had to be brought 
in from elsewhere, and provision made for 
his maintenance throughout the winter, as 
none of the Mounted Police would have a 
hand in the execution. 

There was a tragic aftermath of this ex- 
ecution—an episode which explains better 
than many words how great a gulf there is 
between the life of these people and the 
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white man’s law. 

hanged had an old 
father still living. As 
soon as the latter 
learned that his son 
was to be sent, by the 
white men’s orders, 
on the great journey 
to the eternal hunt- 
ing grounds, he real- 
ized that he could 
not allow his son to 
go there and _ find 
none to receive him. 
The only way of 
meeting the situa- 
tion was by killing 
himself. But human 
life is sometimes 


One of the two men 




































The Eskimo women in 
Alaska wear costly fur 
coats in winter. 


hard to take, and 
this the old man 
found. First he tried 
to shoot himself in 
the chest with a rifle. 
When that failed, he 
tried to pierce his 
heart with a knife. 
This too proved un- 
successful, and it was 
only by sawing 
through his windpipe 
that he was at last 
able to fulfill the 














Arnaralunguagq dressed for a 
visit to the United States. 


ee duty he owed his son. 
gorgeous, but it pleases One winter’s day | 
her just the same. stood by the old 
man’s grave, which 

was marked only by some big stones and a 
couple of skins, as a protection against wild 
beasts. A cold north wind swept along the 
ground, and the drifting snow wrapped its 
chilly whirls about me—yet | could not but 
feel a glow of warmth as | thought with re- 
verence of the fatality that hung about that 
lonely grave. Somewhere far away, a boy 
had been hanged by strangers—but here on 
this spot a poor old heathen, true to the 
faith of his kin, had taken up his share of 
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Rendering Police Superfluous 
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the guilt of his son by offering up his 
own life as well. 

| quite recognize, of course, that every 
country has the right to make an example 
of offenders as it thinks fit. But where 
is one to begin, or end, without the help 
of schools, when a case like this occurs ina 
region where more than 65 per cent. of all 
adult males are murderers, and all the wo- 
men are guilty of infanticide? | realize 
that it is always a dangerous and at 
best a thankless task to interfere in the 
internal affairs of another country, but | 
should be neglecting the responsibility | 
feel toward all the Eskimo tribes | have 
visited if | did not call attention to the fact 
that in all eastern parts where teachers 
and missionaries have been at work there 
has arisen among the people a strong 
feeling against murder and _ infanticide. 
These teaching and missionary posts, 
however, have been withdrawn for lack of 
funds. I met one of these teachers who 




















The drum used in the wolf dance is not the usual Eskimo instrument of gut, but is made entirely of 


wood. 


The aim of the drummer is to make the loudest possible noise, in a rhythm intended to symbolize 
the beating of the eagle’s heart 


In the Nalugatak dance, shown in the upper pictures on this and the 
opposite page, the performer, who is projected upward with a net, is expected to maintain a graceful pose. 
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belonged to the English Church, and 
traveled with him long enough to form an 
impression of the way he worked. And 
I cannot therefore refrain from pointing 
out that it costs only a couple of thousand 
dollars to maintain a missionary in these 
regions—a man whose work will render 
that of the police superfluous—whereas 
it cost $100,000 to hang a couple of poor 
devils who never knew they had done any 
harm. 


THINK it right here to give a somewhat 

detailed account of my encounter with 
the Soviet, as several misleading state- 
ments have appeared on the subject, and | 
should be sorry to find myself again 
obliged to turn my back on East Cape in 
the event of my subsequently returning 
to those regions. 

I knew that the difficulties to be en- 
countered in entering Siberia from Alaska 
were based primarily upon two points 
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The wolf dance is based on a strange legend. In early days human beings were alternately human and 
animal, and while he was human a youth was kidnapped by an eagle, which taught him to dance and sing. 
He returned to teach his people his new tricks, but at festival time his guests appeared as wolves in human 
form. The legend is preserved. Another view of the Nalugatak dance is shown in the upper picture. 











Attempting to Visit Soviet Siberia 

















The Eskimo men are not specialists in personal adornment 
picturesqueness by a coat of frost on his whiskers. 


The smiling subject at the left attains his 
Itqilik, in the center, demonstrates his method of 


eating —a knife in one hand and meat in the other, what could be more simple? At the right is ‘The 
Flame Scorched,” who lives on the Great Fish River. 


having no connection with my purpose 
and aims: first, the highly strained re- 
lations between the Union of Soviet Re- 
publics and the United States, and second, 
the fact that the numerous little trading 
schooners which had for generations 
traded with Siberia under the American 


flag wished to continue doing so without 
paying for the trading license which the 
Soviet now demanded. 

The journey had to be made, however, 
for even scanty information would be of 
the greatest importance to the continuity 
of the results of the expedition, which now 




















The Eskimos from th: neighborhood of the Magnetic Pole, who have no communication whatever with 
white men, practice a curious form of boxing. Stripped to the waist, the combatants belabor each other 


with clinched fists, each trying to take his punishment with a broad smile. 
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comprised material from all Eskimo ter- 
ritory between Greenland and the islands 
in the Bering Sea. My one chance was a 
little schooner, the Teddy Bear, owned and 
commanded by Captain Joe Bernard, a 
man highly respected in American and 
Canadian arctic waters. At the begin- 
ning of August, | had endeavored to get 
into communication with the Soviet 
Government from Kotzebue, by cable, 
but after three weeks’ waiting in vain | 
was compelled to start, for to delay 
further at that advanced season of the 
year would have meant relinquishing the 
journey altogether. 

Bering Strait is one of the most treach- 
erous waters in the world; storm follows 
storm incessantly, and there are no har- 
bors in which to seek refuge. Moreover, 
the weather this year was unusually vile, 
even for these waters. I started on the 
8th of September, and the Bering Strait 
received us, true to the reputation, with 
an eight-day gale which we weathered 
only by sheltering among the little islands, 
shifting continually from one place to 
another as the wind veered round, in 
daily peril of being swept out into the even 
more notorious Bering Sea. 

At last, on the 16th, about noon, the 
weather began to improve, and that eve- 
ning, in the dark, we passed Cape Prince of 
Wales, the westernmost point of the Amer- 
ican continent, whence it is usual to 
cross to East Cape, shapinga course by the 
Diomede Islands. We rounded the steep 
black rocks in fine weather; the peaks 
seemed to reach right up into the clouds, 
and a mighty swell was breaking on the 
coast. On a small plain at the farthest 
extremity lay an Eskimo settlement. 
We could hear people laughing, dogs 
barking, and the shouts of children at play 
—otherwise, all we saw was a row of lights 
from gut-skin windows, representing fes- 
tively illuminated houses. 

The Eskimo settlement at East Cape 
is completely blockaded by ice, and the 
same is true of the range of coast running 
down to Wahlen, the governor’s principal 
seat. We had, therefore, no choice but 
to shape our course for Emmatown, 
south of East Cape. There is a little 
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township here, inhabited by traders, rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet police, and 
some half-score Chuchi families. The 
land southwest of East Cape, which is 
high and precipitous, ends in a great 
tundra extending obliquely across the 
Chukotsk peninsula. On the southern 
side lies Emmatown, and on the north 
Wahlen, where the governor lives. 

Ashore, Allayeff, a policeman, de- 
clared that he could not give me any sort 
of permit to remain, and that if we did 
not put to sea again at once, he would be 
obliged to send me across to the governor 
at Wahlen. This, of course, would mean 
keeping me longer, and could only in- 
crease my chance of getting what | 
wanted; | therefore declared my willing- 
ness to cross the peninsula and see the 
governor. 


T WAS getting dark when we ap- 
proached Wahlen, Siberia, splashed 
with mud from head to foot. The settle- 
ment itself was most picturesque, with 
the domed native yarrangs grouped about 
the handsome residence of the governor. 
The walrus hunting season was on, and 
the ice lay so close-packed in front of the 
place that the hunters could go from floe 
to floe shooting the walrus. Great fires 
were burning at the entrance to all the 
huts, where the day’s catch was being 
cooked. 

Several hundred loose dogs came charg- 
ing down on us, and engaged our team in 
so fierce a combat that even the dreaded 
harpoon was powerless. At the same 
time, all the men of the village came run- 
ning up from every side and surrounded 
our sledge, taking not the least notice of 
the dog-fight, but pelting us with ques- 
tions in a tongue of which I did not 
understand a word. 

The Chuchi women stood in front of 
their yarrangs in their characteristic 


reindeer furs, which are generally worn 
in such a fashion as to leave one side of the 
body naked. The women are not without 
a certain graceful natural beauty, some- 
what reserved, with a rather superior pre- 
tence of not being in the least interested. 
I had not time to observe them closely, 
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however, before another man appeared 
on the scene. This was an elderly person, 
broad-shouldered and_ stern looking. 
Imagining him to be the governor, | ad- 
vanced to greet him, but he proved to be 
only a bankrupt trader. A moment 
after, another Russian appeared; clad en- 
tirely in sealskin, and introduced himself 
in English as Peter Cossigan, trader and 
interpreter. 

Authoritatively he waved the crowd 
aside, got the papers from my driver, 
and then led the way up to the govern- 
ment house. A new building, this, not 
altogether devoid of taste—monumental, 
at any rate, in its surroundings. On the 
way | managed, very hurriedly, to explain 
to Peter Cossigan, who spoke excellent 
English, who I was and what | wanted. 
He was himself one of the traders who 
have gone bankrupt through the state 
monopoly system recently introduced, 
and he seemed to be not unfavorably in- 
clined. 

Despite the wild hubbub occasioned 
throughout the village by our arrival, 
none of the officials appeared, and we pur- 
sued our way into the government office. 
The utmost disorder was here apparent: 
papers and documents strewn about 
everywhere, and a medley of people dodg- 
ing about and getting in one another’s 
way. 

“Expeditioni dania’”’ was all I could 
make out of what was said in the course 
of an eloquent speech introducing me to 
the governor, one Nikolaus Losseff, ‘who 
wore a ragged old sweater, and whose man- 
ners were as informal as his dress. Niko- 
laus Losseff appeared to be a kindly and 
accommodating soul, and was therefore 
deeply distressed on learning what was 
the matter. 1 was introduced to the other 
Officials present: Vassili Dimitrevitch 
Kouslmin, the chief of police, recently 
arrived from Leningrad; Peter Bodroff, 
inspector of finance for the Chukotsk 
peninsula, and police-constable Maxim 
Penkin—this last a giant of a man, who 
smiled with the simple kindliness of the 
giant race. 

The chief of police at once took over all 
my papers, including a passport issued 











Fighting for His Expedition 


from Montreal, a recommendation from 
the Danish legation at Washington, a 
letter from the Danish consul at Seattle, 
and one from the American Secretary of 
the Interior, strongly emphasizing the 
scientific aims of the expedition. Un- 
fortunately, it soon appeared that the 
chief of police could not read our alpha- 
bet, and the governor, who was in no 
better case, walked restlessly about his 
office, to all appearances greatly per- 
turbed. 

All these people had treated me with the 
greatest courtesy—altogether different 
from what I had expected of the new 
Soviet type; and after the exaggerated 
informality of Canadian and American 
manners, it was quite refreshing to see a 
man bow with a polite smile when one was 
introduced. A chair was at once placed 
for me, and as soon as | was seated Rus- 
sian cigarettes were offered me. Then 
the negotiations commenced, and lasted 
for several hours. I ceased to think of my 
wet clothes; for the moment, I was fight- 
ing solely for my expedition. Through 
the medium of an excellent interpreter, | 
endeavored to make clear to them that my 
object in visiting East Cape was strictly 
and exclusively scientific, and that the 
documents | had already shown them bore 
this out. 

In vain the governor tugged at his 
hair, went out and came in and went 
out of the room again, each time hugging 
the one solid fact which he seemed unable 
to get over, namely, that I had no passport 
from the supreme government at Moscow, 
and that his instructions left no margin 
for acting at his own discretion in special 
circumstances. I was further informed 
that the great concentration of officials is 
due to the strained relations existing be- 
tween the Soviet and the rest of the world, 
and not least the formal conflict regarding 
the right to Wrangel Island, to which 
place a warship had been dispatched. 

Scientists do not appear to be popular 
after the abortive attempt made by the 
explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson to annex 
Wrangel Island on behalf of England, and 
his subsequent cession of his rights— 
which the Soviet held to be imaginary— 





















to an American trading company at 
Nome. 

All unsuspecting, | had tumbled inno- 
cently into a political wasps’ nest. | 
made the best use of such arguments as 
1 could find, pointing out, for instance, 
that it would hardly be wise to turn away 
a scientific expedition from Russian terri- 
tory after it had been received with in- 
terest and encouragement everywhere 
else—especially at a time when the Soviet 
should_be anxious to show the world that 
the new Russia appreciates the value of 
culture and scientific work. But all, it 
seemed, to no purpose. 

Suddenly the governor came to a stand- 
still in front of me, as if petrified by a 
sudden thought. It had only just oc- 
curred to him that | had had a long and 
toilsome journey from Emmatown to 
Wahlen. He seemed now to notice for the 
first time that I was covered with mud and 
slime from top to toe; and he burst out, 
without preliminaries: 

“Are you hungry?” 

“As hungry as a whole sledge team.” 

Whereupon he started up and dashed 
out into the kitchen. A moment later 
he was back again, and dragged me with 
him out through the kitchen, where a 
big whitewashed Russian stove was cheer- 
ily aglow. Two smiling Russian girls 
were busy preparing a meal, and | passed 
them with a bow, finding time to mark 
their peculiar beauty, the dazzling white 
skin, and their eyes with long dark lashes 
that seemed like an expression of all the 
melancholy that dwells in the Russian 
folk songs. We entered the dining room, 
the governor sat down at the table with 
me, and the women followed. One of 
them was his wife, the other a young 
schoolmistress from Irkutsk, southern 
Siberia. | made an attempt at conversa- 
tion, trying three languages, but in vain. 
We turned energetically to the dishes 
before us—oversweetened cocoa and 
warmed up preserves—and I devoured 
them, famished as I was, like an Eskimo 
gobbling meat. 

The dining room was an apartment with 
bare walls devoid of all ornament, per- 
haps in order to focus attention on the 
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Constitution of Soviet Russia, a copy of 
which covered the whole of one wall. 
And also—I had almost forgotten it— 
in one corner a picture of Lenin, in the 
dress of a workman at work. | gazed at 
him, not without inward reproach at the 
thought that he had given this otherwise 
amiable governor instructions leaving no 
room for the slightest deviation: the letter 
of the law, or off with his head! 

It was goodbye to East Cape—— 

To get away from the business of the 
moment and enter into the atmosphere 
which the young women brought upon the 
scene, I endeavored to draw them into 
conversation on the subject of Russian 
literature. Surely, one should be able 
to touch some chord that was sacred to 
them by the mention of such names as 
Dostoyevski, Maxim Gorki, Tolstoi, and 
Turgeniev. But it was as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, and woke no 
response; I had forgotten that in Soviet 
Russia Tolstoi is a heretic and Turgeniev 
one of the hated aristocracy. Alas for 
Turgeniev! This was my first meeting 
with his Holy Russia. And our talk died 
away, as if the fuel I had cast upon the fire 
were wet and would only smoke. And we 
fell to again in silence on our hot marma- 
lade. At this juncture, the chief of police 
entered, accompanied by the inspector of 
finance, both talking loudly and cheer- 
fully; they were not responsible for the 
decision to be arrived at. It was settled 
already, as a matter of fact; there was but 
one way out of it, and that was, | was to 
get out of Siberia as quickly as possible. 
The two young fellows entered unabashed 
upon a discussion, with the aid of the in- 
terpreter, as to the system of government 
in Denmark, the communists and their 
influence in my country, and my own 
views as to the future. I began to grow 
cautious, for to talk politics here among 
these young fanatics who owe everything 
to the Soviet, was like juggling with sharp 
knives—a game to them, but with every 
chance of turning out fatally tome. And 
I called to mind the whispered advice of 
the engineer on board the Teddy Bear as 
I went ashore: “Leave your money belt 
behind you on board, and your politics 
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as well; remember, plenty of men have 
disappeared in Siberia before, and left no 
trace.” 

So I answered evasively and with ap- 
parent nonchalance all questions put, 
until the chief of police asked me directly 
what was the present form of government 
in Denmark. I had by now lost all 
chance of making a stay at East Cape, and 
thought I might just as well horrify these 
redskins, who had upset all my expedi- 
tion arrangements. 

“A monarchy,” I shouted. 

“All right, but who’s your king?”’ 

“ King Christian X.” 

“Yes, but who is he?”’ 

And then speaking slowly and em- 
phasizing every word, I answered: “A 
nephew of the Empress Dagmar, and a 
cousin of Czar Nicholas.” 

The governor had spent five years in a 
German prison at Saarbrucken, and until 
then had maintained that he had learned 
no German during his stay; my last sen- 
tence, however, seemed to wake him up, 
and he -ried out, “ Kaput—Kaput.” 

The party broke off suddenly into 
Russian, talking excitedly, and Lenin’s 
eyes seemed to glare at me from their 
corner: a royalist! The subject of a 
king! 

And here for the first time during my 
long journey from Greenland to the 
Pacific, | found it no recommendation to 
travel under the protection of the Danish 
king. 


N THE afternoon I went across to the 
traders, who were assembled in a small 
house, and discussed with them the 
seriousness of the situation. As already 
mentioned, the trading monopoly estab- 
lished by the Soviet Government has 
taken away their livelihood, while at the 
same time giving them no chance of leav- 
ing the country. 

These bankrupt traders spoke no ill of 
the Soviet, though they, like every one 
else in this district, were faced with the 
prospect of a winter without tea or coffee, 
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perhaps even without tobacco, but, as 
they explained almost deprecatingly, 
with plenty of walrus meat and blubber. 
It is something of a degradation in their 
old age: they were wealthy merchants 
once, men of distinction in the place, 
and now are reduced to eating the blubber 
of charity and warming themselves in the 
native yarrangs as soon as winter drives 
them from their wooden huts, which they 
cannot make habitable as they have no 
fuel. 

Well, | was turned out—officially re- 
quested to leave Siberia—without having 
accomplished my purpose. Nevertheless, 
these representatives of the despotic 
Soviet, thoroughly good fellows them- 
selves, were anxious to show me all per- 
sonal good will to the last. I was invited 
to the governor’s house as a guest, and the 
two young ladies, the governor’s wife and 
the school teacher, who did all the domes- 
tic work about the place—and that was 
not a little—served up a very nice dinner, 
as if in extenuation of the hasty farewell 
to follow. And after dinner, each one 
seemed intent on doing something espe- 
cially to please me. There was a display 
of folk-dances, soldier dances, fierce and 
muscular. But the thing I shall remem- 
ber most of all was their singing, with 
zither accompaniment. Little, simple, 
and innocent outbursts of song, giving the 
very spirit of what I had longed to meet in 
Russia—Turgeniev’s country—the plain- 
tive beauty of the folk songs that seem to 
express all a Russian’s depth of feeling 
for life and his great country. 

On the following day I was taken back 
across the same wet and hopeless tundra 
down to the ship, escorted by the chief 
of police and the big, gentle constable, 
Penkin. 

We hoisted sail and set our course once 
more southeast across to Nome, Alaska. 
And here I afterward received, via the 
Danish Foreign Office, a telegram which 
reached me exactly two months too late 
—the Soviet Government’s permission to 
land at East Cape, Siberia. 
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The Truth About the French 


and German Debts 
BY T. H. THOMAS 


N JULY 31, 1914, the French 
debt amounted to a little more 
than 34,000,000,000 francs— 

as against an annual national income esti- 
mated at more than 35,000,000,000 and 
a total national wealth of more than 
300,000,000,000. Although far from ap- 
palling, in proportion to the wealth of 
the country, this total of debt had been 
allowed to accumulate unnecessarily dur- 
ing many years of peace by the curious 
fiscal tradition of carrying a large amount 
of “ perpetual”’ debt—loans against which 
no sinking fund was set apart and on 
which the Treasury resigned itself to pay- 
ing interest eternally. 

The French Parliament had also de- 
veloped to a marked degree the common 
parliamentary failing of voting readily 
any expenditure which might appeal to 
the electorate and putting off to the mor- 
row the less popular feat of providing the 
necessary taxes. These two practices in 
combination had led to a long sequence of 
annual deficits and additional borrowings. 
By 1914 the perpetual debt was about 
two thirds of the whole; and the whole 
had become the largest of all national 
debts, about twice that of Great Britain 
and six times that of the United States. 

In the year before the war, the French 
budget reached a little more than 
5,000,000,000 francs, of which about one 
fifth was absorbed by interest on the pub- 
lic debt and two fifths by military ex- 
penditures. As in the case of most other 
belligerent countries, the effect of the war 
was to blow out, so to speak, one side of 
the budget. Revenues increased but 
slightly in proportion to total expendi- 
ture; while on the other side of the ac- 
count money was spent as fast as neces- 
sary, and borrowed as fast as spent. After 
five years of this, the expenditure charged 


to war account alone (Défense Nationale) 
amounted to more than 147,000,000,000 
francs; while in 1919 (the year which may 
be taken as the end of the war from a 
Treasury standpoint) the total internal 
debt had risen to 180,000,000,000. In 
addition, France had now acquired a 
financial “war baby” in the shape of a 
foreign debt of 33,000,000,000 francs gold, 
very nearly equal to the total debt of 
the country at the outbreak of the war. 

While the war went on, the European 
nations dealt with their respective bur- 
dens by widely different methods—and 
the results of this are in part responsible 
for the contrasts in their respective situa- 
tions to-day. 

England promptly increased taxes so as 
to make current income contribute as far 
as possible toward mounting war expendi- 
ture: revenues were always more than 20 
per cent. of total expenditure, even in the 
peak of 1918. In this way the annual 
deficits were kept within bounds of some 
sort, and the foundation was laid for the 
work of wiping out the deficits and begin- 
ning the reduction of the debt later on. 
Also, England’s borrowings during the 
war were made on sounder financial 
principles: keeping the floating debt 
within due proportions, and restricting as 
far as possible the issuing of paper money, 
so that there was less economic distur- 
bance from currency inflation. 

France and Germany, however, re- 
signed themselves to carrying the war by 
borrowing, and made little effort to cut 
down their huge annual deficits by in- 
creasing.their revenues. Germany at the 
outset counted confidently on a short war, 
and later on clung to the hope of recover- 
ing her war costs by a victorious peace. 
Her whole financial policy was merely a 
bet on military success, and the final out- 
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come of the one was merely consistent 
with the failure of the other. In both 
France and Germany, during two years 
of the war, revenues were allowed to drop 
below the pre-war figure. In 1918, when 
her total expenditure was more than 
56,000,000,000 francs, France had in- 
creased her revenue to 6,800,000,000 only 
as compared with 5,000,000,000 in the 
year before the war. 

It was almost inevitable that both these 
countries should have fallen short of 
England’s promptness in increasing taxa- 
tion, since the mobilizing of so large a 
proportion of their male population 
brought about a far greater economic 
disturbance and made it wholly out of 
the question for them to imagine such a 
thing as “business as usual.” In both 
countries, however, the process was de- 
layed far longer than it should have been 
—out of political considerations, from the 
ordinary human failings in regard to taxa- 
tion, and from a variety of other motives 
and reasons. 

In France, two special factors combined 
to postpone the levying of a due amount 
of taxation: the immediate occupation 
of the northeastern part of the country 
by the enemy, and the absence of an in- 
come tax when the war began. Although 
the occupied area may not be impres- 
sive on a small scale map, it amounted to 
6,000 square miles, and from the point of 
view of the tax collector had been the 
most important section of France. It 
had produced, for instance, 92 per cent. 
of the iron ore of the country, 60 per cent. 
of the steel, 74 per cent. of the coal, 
about 75 per cent. of the cotton and wool 
products, and half of the sugar and flax. 
For so essential an industrial and agricul- 
tural region to pass completely off the 
economic map for the rest of the war was 
no small matter; and to make the financial 
burden worse, the products it had yielded 
henceforth had to be purchased from 
abroad. The result not only diminished 
taxable revenues but also vastly increased 
France’s war costs and produced a due 
part of the foreign debts which have 
weighed down the credit of the franc ever 
since. 


How France Lost the Pickings of War-Time Taxation 


The absence of an income tax was no 
such unsurmountable obstacle as this, 
but was nevertheless a very serious handi- 
cap. Caillaux’s income tax law was 
voted only a fortnight before the outbreak 
of the war. As it not merely imposed an 
additional tax but also involved a drastic 
reform of many features of the long es- 
tablished fiscal system then existing, 
there would have been necessary in any 
case a long period of administrative re- 
adjustments and a good deal of supple- 
mentary legislation before the thing could 
be put on a working basis. 

The general upset following the out- 
break of the war made all this out of the 
question for a considerable period, but 
even so the process was delayed longer 
than necessary. The first returns ap- 
peared only in 1916 and amounted to 
only 33,000,000 francs; but by diminish- 
ing the exemptions and by more sys- 
tematic application of the law the yield 
steadily increased until it reached 
869,000,000 in 1919. This was far more 
than the yield of 80,000,000 francs 
originally estimated in 1914. 

A war profits tax was not passed until 
July, 1916, and in the first year produced 
only 634,000,000 francs; in 1918, the yield 
was 1,780,000,000; and the next year, 
1,725,000,000. In 1919, the English ex- 
cess profits tax gave £285,000,000. We 
shall not risk a cross-conversion of these 
two sums in I9I19 currency values, or 
venture to determine their relative burden 
on the industries of the two countries 
under war-time conditions, but there can 
be little doubt that in France the tax 
should have been made to produce far 
more than it did. 

In the end, the delay in applying the 
income tax and the comparatively mild 
war profits tax lost to the French Treasury 
the pickings of war-time taxation, the 
taxes which should have been most profit- 
able and most easily collected. Once 
lost, the opportunity could not recur; 
once the annual turnover of business had 
taken place and the profits been dis- 
tributed or spent, the Treasury could not 
recover by severity later on what had been 
passed over in the first place. (Caillaux, 
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Per cent. of pre-war national wealth 


Great Britain 28.4 
Germany 23.9 
France 21.5 
Italy 15.7 
United States 7.5 





COST OF THE WAR 






Per capita Total war cost 
$434 $20,030,000,000 
317 19,3 16,000,000 
327 12,430,000,000 


94 3,391 ,000,000 
141 14,362,000,000 








however, still hopes to recover something 
on unpaid claims for three billion and a 
half of war profits taxes). 

Germany had less excuse in this matter 
than France. She had a searching and 
productive income tax in operation well 
before 1914, but the total figures for 
revenue in the war years show clearly 
that the tax was not adjusted to the 
increased scale of war-time income. Ap- 
parently the government obliged the 
German tax-payer by allowing the as- 
sessments to stand at the pre-war figure. 
Correspondingly, the German munition 
manufacturer and war-time contractor 
escaped scot-free, in comparison to the 
heavy pruning of industrial profits by 
the excess profits tax in England and 
America. 

France and Germany were also worse 
off in comparison with England, not only 
in having allowed their annual deficits to 
pile up unchecked, but also in the nature 
of the internal debt incurred. In both 
countries this factor affected the course of 
things during the post-war period and 
bears directly upon the situation to-day. 

In France, the first rush of war expen- 
diture was met of course by borrowing 
from the banks. This source of supply 
was soon supplemented by Treasury bills 
and various forms of government paper 
sold directly to the general public. The 
first large loan was not issued until No- 
vember, 1915, and although it amounted 
to 15,000,000,000 francs it was not enough 
to meet the deficit already incurred. 
Government paper already issued was 
accepted in payment, so that the loan 
brought in much less than fifteen billions 
of “new money” and was in large part 
merely a refunding of existing obligations. 
Both these points held true with the 





successive war loans issued in 1916, 
"17, and 718; all of them fell far short 
of the annual deficits, and the Treasury 
made up the balance of expenditures by 
issuing Treasury bills (Bons de la Défense 
Nationale) and various forms of short 
term obligations as fast as money was 
needed. Thus, in 1919, out of a total 
internal debt of 180,000,000,000 francs, 
the floating debt amounted to no less 
than 75,000,000,000—whereas in England 
at this same period the floating debt was 
little more than one fourth of the other 
total. Germany had indulged in these 
offhand issues of government paper even 
more freely. than France, and out of her 
1919 total, the floating debt was almost 
half. 

During the war also the Treasury was 
helped out more and more in day-to-day 
needs by the Bank of France, and the 
notes issued by the Bank (which were the 
primary form of currency in circulation) 
more than tripled. In addition to this, 
the disappearance of specie caused a 
famine in small change, and to meet this 
the municipalities were authorized to 
issue currency notes of small denomina- 
tions. This supplementary local cur- 
rency plus the notes issued by other banks 
than the Bank of France, went to swell 
the amount of currency in circulation, and 
it is estimated that in 1921 the total 
amounted to five times that of 1914. 

In addition to this total of bank notes 
and fractional paper currency, an ap- 
preciable amount of floating Treasury 
obligations was issued in such a form that 
they came to be used more or less as a 
circulating medium. Noone, apparently, 
has estimated the extent to which this 
practice constituted an indirect source of 
inflation; but it is evidently a consider- 
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able factor in the present situation. 
When Caillaux recently obtained author- 
ity for the issue of an additional 6,000,- 
000,000 of bank notes, one of the re- 
assuring arguments put forward was that 
the new issue would not actually con- 
stitute further inflation, since it would for 
the most part merely replace other paper 
already serving more or less the same 
purpose. Whatever the soundness of 
this argument, there can be no doubt that 
the paper in question has come to play 
a considerable part in the general process 
of inflation. 

The increase in currency and the cor- 
responding decrease in the value of the 
franc are indicated in the following table. 


Bank of France Internal pur- 


notes chasing power 

million francs of the franc 
1914 10,231*f 100* 
1914 10,162 8it 
1915 13,309 63§ 
1916 ~ 16,679 51 
1917 22,789 35 
1918 31,055 28 
1919 37,060 26 . 
1920 37,901 20 
1921 36,487 30 
*June. 


Of which 4,180 million francs constitute specie. 
tThis and the following figures in column 1 are of December. 
§This and the following figures are of October. 


Thus at the end of the war period [1919] 
France and Germany had each accumu- 
lated a series of deficits into a vast 
debt, and had made no serious beginning 
toward the taxation necessary to reduce 
it, or even to cope with current expendi- 
ture. In France the debt charge alone 
was now far greater than the total of the 
pre-war budget (eight billions as against 
five.) Both governments were continu- 
ally running still further behind from the 
fact that the money passing through the 
Treasury was steadily losing in value. The 
purchasing power of the franc, for instance, 
had so diminished that the eleven billions 
of revenue of 1919 was actually worth far 
less than the five billions of 1913. 

Finally, both France and Germany had 
each to face a new and ominous burden 
of expenditures in the future: Germany, 
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the heavy annual charges for reparations; 
and France, the reconstruction of the 
devastated area. There was, however, a 
vital difference in the nature of the two 
obligations. The Germans owed the rep- 
arations debt to foreigners and could give 
themselves at least a temporary relief 
by not paying, or by paying as little as 
possible. France owed the expenses of 
reconstruction to her own citizens, and 
it was absolutely necessary in her own 
interest that payment should be made 
without delay. While Germany had to 
pay only an annual charge, France had 
to provide in a few prompt installments 
the capital sum of reconstruction costs, 
estimated at 31,000,000,000 francs. This 
contrast became the controlling factor 
in the financial policy of the two coun- 
tries during the post-war period. 

In 1920, Germany, which had to deal 
with a revolution and a general reorgani- 
zation of the Imperial administration as 
well as with a vast debt, did not face her 
financial difficulties, but turned aside 
down the primrose path of further in- 
flation. Internal requirements were met 
by the simple process of speeding up the 
printing press; and even gold credits for 
reparations payments were secured by 
selling new paper money to trusting 
purchasers in foreign countries. Taxes 
were paid in post-war paper money upon 
assessments fixed before the war in gold 
marks. 

The precarious political status of the 
new republican régime made the govern- 
ment timid in regard to taxation, and in 
the resentful hostility to reparations gov- 
ernment and people drifted into what was 
practically a joint effort to avoid raising 
taxes for the sake of the French. From 
1920 to the end of 1922 the revenues were 
wholly inadequate to the increasingly 
heavy programs of domestic expenditure; 
and reparations payments, disappoint- 
ingly small as they were, contributed to 
bear down the credit of the mark abroad. 
The huge annual deficits thus continued, 
and the flood of new paper money piled 
the floating debt higher and higher. By 
the end of 1922 it was calculated in tril- 
lions, and on November 15, 1923, it 
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attained the interesting total of ninety- 
three quintillions, a sum which requires 
almost a line to itself when printed in fig- 
ures: 93,000,000,000,000,000,000 francs. 
A clear summing up of this result is 
offered in a bulletin of the Department 
of Commerce: “In terms of sound cur- 
rency the internal floating and funded 
debt of the German Government has 
been practically wiped out.” 

The course followed in Germany seems 
to have been in part a determined policy 
and in part the result of a lack of policy: 
a mixture of intention and unforeseen 
consequences, of good intentions and bad, 
shrewdness and bad judgment. 

England, following a directly opposite 
course, cut down her expenditure heavily 
in 1920, and by continuing drastic taxa- 
tion raised revenues to within 80 per cent. 
of expenditure. In the next year the 
deficit was wiped out and a surplus was 
on hand with which to begin the reduction 
of the debt. 

In France so speedy a recovery was out 
of the question, since the former occupied 
area was a new liability instead of a re- 
covered asset. In 1920, nevertheless, an 


effort was made at last to face the facts 
and meet the situation. 


The tax col- 








All pre-war debts and also the British and Ger- 
man debts of 1924 are converted into dollars on 
a basis of currency at par. In converting the 
French and Italian internal debts of 1924 the 
franc and lire are taken at $0.051. 
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lector was set to work in earnest and new 
taxes were imposed, so that the revenue 
was nearly doubled, rising from 11 billions 
to 20 in the single year, while military 
expenses were cut down to 7.6 billions— 
from the high point of more than 36 bil- 
lions in 1918. (In 1924 this item absorbed 
4,000,000,000 paper francs, as compared 
with 2,000,000,000 gold francs in the year 
before the war.) In order to check in- 
flation the increase in the total issue of 
bank notes was brought almost to a 
halt and by the end of 1921 the total was 
cut down by more than a billion francs. 
The “unpegging” of the franc in 1919 
brought it down to a low point under six 
cents, but the rapid improvement in the 
balance of foreign trade helped to restore 
it: during 1921 it held above seven cents 
and recovered to over nine cents in the 
spring of 1923. 

All in all, it is fair to recognize that dur- 
ing this period the financial administra- 
tion under Francgois-Marsal and Doumer 
made a much more serious effort than it 
is now the custom to give it the credit for. 
But yet the effort was not enough, and 
the credit items of the balance sheet were 
more than offset by the necessity of pro- 
viding huge installments of the capital 
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outlay for reconstruction. This new ac- 
count, plus the sudden mushrooming of 
the charges for war-pensions, went far 
toward wiping out the reduction in mili- 
tary expenses. Roughly speaking, from 
the standpoint of the Treasury it has 
continued a wartime basis of expenditure 
on down through five years of peace. 
In 1920, the total expenditure was actu- 
ally higher than in 1918 (58.1 billions as 
against 56.6). This total was gradually 
reduced to 40 billions by 1924, and to 33 
in the estimates for 1925; while actual 
revenue was increased from 6.8 billions 
in 1918 to 33 for 1925. But even so the 
accumulation of annual deficits has con- 
tinued until the present year. The total 
deficit for the five years of reconstruction 
(1920-24) was nearly two thirds of that 
for the five war years: 118 billions as 
against 187. At the end of 1924 the 
180 billions of internal debt outstanding 
at the end of the war had risen to 282 
billion. 

Furthermore, the manner in which this 
heavy post-war expenditure was disposed 
of in the annual budgetary arrangements 
from 1920 on, introduced a new element 
of confusion in regard to French finances, 
and in the end increased the weight of the 
burden. All payments for reconstruc- 
tion and war pensions for which Germany 
had become formally liable under the 
treaty were now assigned to a special 
account, which was carried outside of 
the annual budget and financed by bor- 
rowings. This account was listed as 
“recoverable expenditure,” and became 
known as the “special budget,’’ whereas 
the main account was described as the 
“general budget” [budget francais], and 
when after a few years the expenses under 
the latter account were covered by reve- 
nue, it was announced that the budget 
was “balanced.” 

For this bookkeeping arrangement, in- 
nocent enough in itself, the Ministers of 
Finance of this period have been covered 
with a somewhat indiscriminate scorn 
by foreign critics. After being accused 
of concealing the facts, it has now almost 
come to be assumed that they were di- 
rectly responsible for the vast expendi- 
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ture incurred under the special budget, 
by maintaining the illusion that Germany 
would pay. The expenditure had to be 
incurred whether Germany paid or not, 
and whether or not the French revenue 
at the time could meet it. The pensions 
could not be withheld, and to have de- 
layed reconstruction would have been a 
worse blunder than to over-borrow. Un- 
derjany circumstances the advances for 
reconstruction could not be met out of 
current income; such vast capital sums 
would have to be borrowed and would 
necessarily increase the debt as long as 
the borrowing lasted. Even if Germany 
paid the full 2,000,000 gold marks yearly 
agreed upon in 1921, France’s share 
(52 per cent.) would hardly pay the in- 
terest on the new loans that were inevit- 
able. It made no difference, at bottom, 
whether the mass of expenditure was 
presented in one budget or two, nor was 
there any reason why one of them should 
not have been classified as “recoverable 
expenditure” or under any other name. 

It was, however, a critical mistake, 
after incurring the loans for recoverable 
expenditure, to borrow as well the suc- 
cessive interest charges on those loans and 
add them to the “recoverable” debt. 
It was also a mistake to start a program 
of indefinite borrowing to meet a con- 
tinuing charge such as pensions, when it 
was obvious that reparations payments 
would not by any chance meet the whole 
annual charge of this account. From the 
very start it was clear that there would 
be long delay in getting the expected cash 
payments from reparations. 

It is possible that the French could not 
share the common view as to the im- 
possibility of Germany being able to 
pay the reparations bill, on account of 
their own experience after 1870. The 
indemnity of 5,000,000,000 francs then 
imposed (plus a half-billion of interest 
and other extras) they had paid off in 
two years and a half, six months before 
the term fixed. Payments, moreover, 
had to be made in German money or in 
drafts on Germany, but in the year fol- 
lowing the completion of this operation, 
the franc stood above par on international 

















exchanges. Up to December, 1922 (the 
time when payments stopped), France’s 
share of reparations, after deducting the 
cost of the Army of Occupation, amounted 
to 507,000,000 francs gold.! 

Even as early as 1920, France instead 
of receiving cash payments had had to 
contribute 60,000,000 gold francs toward 
a joint Allied loan to Germany in order 
to pull her through a passing economic 
crisis. After this warning, it was obvious 
that, however sound her claims, the only 
financial safety for France lay in raising 
her revenue to the point of covering the 
interest charges on reconstruction loans 
and on a due proportion of war pensions. 
Otherwise the pyramiding of loans and 
interest would presently reach a point 
where the burden could not be carried 
by either French taxes or German repara- 
tions, or both. It was about the time 
that this danger began to loom up on the 
horizon that Germany declared her in- 
ability to pay any further reparations 
whatever. 

The occupation of the Ruhr which fol- 
lowed had at least the advantage of 
bringing about a financial showdown in 
both countries. Germany wiped out her 
fantastic paper debt and started afresh. 
The Dawes plan changed the wrangling 
unknown quantity of reparations pay- 
ments into a fixed minimum sum which 
is being paid on time; while the painful 
experience of gaining this solution led 
France at last to face the facts as a 
whole. 

The move into the Ruhr brought the 
franc down gradually to half the gold 
value it had reached in 1922, which con- 
tributed afresh to the current deficits. 
Furthermore, the unsatisfactory status 
of French finance began to be generally 
perceived, and this, together with the 
unpromising prospect in regard to Euro- 
pean relations, brought for the first time 
a severe shock to French credit. Much 
French capital was sent across the fron- 





1The occupation costs amounted to three times 
this sum, and it could be argued that under the cir- 
cumstances the French Government should not have 
allowed so large a sum to be absorbed in this way. 
In fact, after May, 1922, the Allies reduced these 
costs by about three fourths. 
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tiers, and there developed a run on the 
bank on the part of the state’s creditors. 
Bearers of Treasury bills began to pre- 
sent them for payment in inconvenient 
quantities, and when a refunding loan 
was arranged to take care of this con- 
tinual danger from the great mass of 
floating debt, it was found that the loan 
could not be floated. This was a new 
experience for a French Minister of Fi- 
nance, and Poincaré now took the reins 
into his own hands. 

In spite of all the financial difficulties 
of the Ruhr operation, Poincaré had suc- 
ceeded in reducing the annual deficit 
from 24 billions in 1922 to 9 in 1924, 
and had increased revenue from 24 to 
31 billions. He now undertook the final 
step of trying to make current revenue 
meet all current expenditure (whether 
“recoverable” or not), and forced through 
an unwilling Parliament a flat increase 
of 20 per cent. in taxes and a program 
of severe administrative economies. By 
way of reward, he was opposed by 
Herriot on both points and beaten in the 
elections immediately afterward. 

Herriot undertook nevertheless to carry 
out the policy of making both ends meet. 
He retained the new taxes inherited from 
Poincaré and presented the full series of 
revenues and expenditures in a single 
budget which he attempted to balance. 
The reasons for his failure were primarily 
political and, strictly speaking, the im- 
mediate cause of his downfall was not 
that he inherited an impossible financial 
situation, but that he made it impossible 
by the promises of his party platform. 

Caillaux has undertaken to complete 
the balancing of the whole budget and 
to restore the credit and confidence which 
will make possible the refunding of the 
floating and short term debt. This 
amounts to no less than 128,000,000,000 
francs, and must be transformed into 
perpetual or long term loans before the 
franc can be stabilized. Furthermore, his 
proposal of a refunding loan payable at 
a fixed parity with gold will be in reality 
if not in name the first step toward the 
inevitable devaluation of the franc to 
approximately its present worth. With 
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Caillaux, too, the greatest difficulty is 
political rather than financial; his finan- 
cial proposals are opposed by his own 
party “majority,” and have been sup- 
ported chiefly by the conservative op- 
position, which leaves his prospects de- 
cidedly uncertain. Moreover, Caillaux’s 
emergency remedy for the difficulties of 
1925 involves the possibility of further 
currency inflation, with the usual con- 
sequence of depreciation and budgetary 
deficits. 

The final balance of the account shows 
that on July 31, 1924, France had the 
following total of debt: 


A. Internal: 282,000,000,000 francs—ir- 
respective of the value of the franc. 
B. Foreign: 
1. “State” debts, incurred chiefly 
during the war: 
a. To England, £ 445,218,387 (not 
including interest accrued). 
b. To the VU. S., $2,933,265,231 (not 
including interest accrued). 
2. “Commercial” debts: other debts 
incurred by the government abroad 
(chiefly in England and the U. S. 
since the war): 5,149,516,000 
“gold francs.” On this, interest 
and sinking fund charges are being 
paid. 


It will also be necessary to provide 
before long the remainder of the capital 
outlay due for reconstruction. This will 
amount to a large sum and will have to 
be obtained by further borrowing. 

On the other side of the sheet, France is 
owed, by a variety of allies, a sum given 
as 15,133,000,000 francs: a total repre- 
senting a singular mixture of different 
currencies at differing values. This does 
not include the pre-war Russian State 
Debt and other Russian securities in the 
hands of French citizens (amounting to 
more than 11,000,000,000 gold francs). 

In the balanced budget promised for 
1926 the whole annual expenditure of 
the state, including war pensions and 
charges on debt recoverable from Ger- 
many, is to be met by revenue. To do 
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this, some three billions of new taxes must 
be added to the thirty-three billions of 
revenue for 1925, and even this increase 
will not provide the interest charges on 
the foreign “state’’ debts—the debts to 
England and the United States still un- 
funded. Of the revenue for 1925 only 
1,000,000,000 francs are derived from 
France’s share of German reparations, 
This item should increase considerably 
if the total annual payment by Germany 
(for this year it is 1,000,000,000 gold 
marks) increases, according to the Dawes 
plan, to 2,500,000,000 marks in the fifth 
year—19209. 

From July, 1914, to July, 1925, therefore, 
the French revenue has been increased 
from 5,000,000,000 francs to more than 
32,000,000,000 (not including local tax- 
ation). The latter figure of course rep- 
resents paper francs, but even after 
allowing for depreciation, the increase 
represents a heavy burden. Making due 
allowance for changing currency values, 
M. Clementel, the recent Minister of 
Finance, estimates that the burden of 
taxation, the proportion of taxation to 
national income, had increased from 14.48 
per cent. in 1913 to 24.10 per cent. in 
1924. This estimate includes local taxa- 
tion, but not, apparently, sources of 
revenue such as state monopolies, which 
would increase the total burden consider- 
ably. Commenting on these figures, the 
London Economist suggests that M. 
Clementel’s estimate of national income 
in 1924 [125,000,000,000 francs] is too low, 
but even after making the correction it 
estimates that the increases for 1925 
would bring the burden of taxation up to 
24% per cent., as compared with a cor- 
responding rate in England of 23 per cent. 
(for the year 1923). “On these figures,” 
adds the Economist, “ France’s burden of 
taxation is rising to, if it has not already 
equalled, that of Great Britain.” Since 
this was written, Caillaux has added a 
billion or more of new taxes for 1925; 
and for 1926 there will be still more to 
follow. 
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MONG the undesigned results of 
A the war, worthy of note by Ameri- 
cans, must be included to-day the 
sudden emergence of Africa, and espe- 
cially of South Africa. The popular idea 
of Africa has been a dark continent where 
an enterprizing Stanley found a lost 
Livingstone and a roving Roosevelt shot 
the rhinoceros. To-day such a concep- 
tion is obsolete. Africa, already linked 
up by certain main railways, is no longer 
an adventure. She is a fact, a problem, 
a possibility. 

Many circumstances have contributed 
to the limelight unto which Africa is 
moving. There has been the outbreak 
of nationalism in Egypt. There is the 
war in Morocco, which taxes the resources 
both of France and of Spain. There is the 
visit of Ras Taffari, Regent of Abyssinia, 
to Europe. But, above all, there is Gen- 
eral Smuts. Most of us in our ignorance 
had supposed that the Dutch in South 
Africa were mere mountaineers, whose 
mother tongue had been clipped to a 
taal, who believed still that this world is 
flat. Then stood forth a commanding 
figure, a liberal of world-wide vision, a 
superstatesman whom Britain herself— 
against which country in other days he 
had borne arms—welcomed to Downing 
Street as war minister. 

How did it come about that this sub- 
continent, with the world in a welter, 
produced so clear a brain, so shrewd a 
diplomatist, so accurate a lawyer, so 
well-read a man of letters, and so genuine 
an idealist? The answer is, that in South 
Africa the statesman has to deal with 
problems as complex as any that have 
ever harassed mankind. There could be 
no finer apprenticeship in public affairs. 
For the moment, Jan Smuts, like other 
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war ministers, is out of office. But in 
history, his niche is secure. It may be 
that his policy in Europe—essentially 
the same as Woodrow Wilson’s—was not 
wholly accepted. But, in Africa, his 
policy in its main aspect has prevailed. 
Desirous of a changed government, the 
Union may select a Nationalist like Gen- 
eral Hertzog to be Prime Minister, but her 
Labor party itself, the organizer in 1922 
of a violent strike on the Rand, insists 
that the Union remain within the British 
commonwealth of nations. And it was 
the Boer extremists who recently wel- 
comed the Prince of Wales with an em- 
barrassing rapture. 

The present discovery of modern 
Africa has been assisted by two expedi- 
tions, the one to the western and the 
other to the eastern provinces of the 
continent. These expeditions were ar- 
ranged by the Phelps-Stokes fund and 
were brilliantly led by Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones, whose reports are now on every 
administrator’s desk. Dr. Jones declares 
that Africa is no longer “a dark conti- 
nent.” She is a continent of “ misunder- 
standings,”’ of “opportunities,” of “obli- 
gations.” 

For Americans this view, particularly 
as it applies to South Africa, is of im- 
mediate concern; and for two reasons. 
First, the United States is now settled 
from coast to coast and cannot but be 
attracted by a country which invites 
development both by foreign capital and 
by white immigration. And, secondly, 
South Africa and North America are 
twin civilizations. Both were born in 
the early seventeenth century and thus 
represent a prolonged colonization. In 
both countries, the white man acquired 
his lands from the native by means of 
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gifts of wire and trinkets, the value of 
which to-day would be trivial. And 
Cape Town, like New York, owes a debt 
to early Dutch settlers. 

Nor does the parallel end here. The 
Union of South Africa, like the United 
States of America, began with a strip 
of territory, clinging to and dependent 
upon the coast. In both cases, coloniza- 
tion has spread far inland—the United 
States westward to the Pacific and South 
Africa northward to the Zambezi. In 
both cases, Great Britain, by fighting 
wars in Europe, transferred to herself 
any other sovereignty over the colony 
except her own. And the reason why 
New York is not New Amsterdam is 
identical with the reason why Cape Town 
no longer belongs to Holland. In both 
cases, the colonies, after becoming British, 
fought Britain for independence. And if, 
on paper, the one struggle resulted in 
victory while the other struggle resulted 
in defeat, the distinction is merely super- 
ficial. Potentially, South Africa is as 
“independent” as the United States. 
She is a member of the League of Nations 
and wholly the mistress of her own des- 
tinies. And with her, as with this coun- 
try, the winning of “independence”’ has 
been accompanied by reconciliation with 
Britain and even by comradeship in a 
great European conflict. 


HEN we examine the internal poli- 

tics of South Africa, the parallels 
become startling indeed. The Union con- 
sists of four provincial legislatures, oper- 
ating under a parliament at Cape Town 
and a central administration at Pretoria. 
And as Washington is named after a 
national hero, so is Pretoria named after 
the Dutch leader, Pretorius. The system 
of federation which enables Georgia and 
Rhode Island to be loyal to one flag, is the 
system which similarly associates the loy- 
alists of Natal with Nationalists of the 
Orange Free State. 

It is, too, according to the American 
precedent that we foresee the expansion 
of South Africa. What the Mexican War 
was territorially to the United States, 
the late war was to the Union. It 
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brought in the province formerly known 
as German Southwest Africa, a vast 
hinterland, capable of immense develop- 
ment. This territory is held, it is true, 
undera mandate of the League of Nations. 
And the German settlers therein, number- 
ing about one half the resident whites, 
have suggested that they should be al- 
lowed to organize a republic of their own. 
But it is hardly conceivable that they will 
get their way. As Arizona, once a 
territory, became in due course a state of 
the Union, with full political privileges 
and commitments, so is it likely to be 
with South West Africa. It will not 
be the British alone who will insist on 
this incorporation. The Boers will be 
equally insistent. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury they sternly denationalized the 
French Huguenots whom they had admit- 
ted as exiled settlers. And while the Brit- 
ish and Dutch, like the British and French 
in Canada, agree that the law and politics 
of the Union shall be bi-lingual, they are 
no less agreed that South Africa, whether 
or not its form of government be a self- 
governing dominion, shall continue, as 
Cecil Rhodes desired, one sovereignty. 

Expansion to the north discloses a 
situation not less interesting. Until 
recently, the great dependency of Rho- 
desia has been administered by the Char- 
tered Company over which Cecil Rhodes 
presided. But this régime was bound to 
be no more than preparatory to a perma- 
nent constitution. The dream of Cecil 
Rhodes was a South African dominion, 
federated indeed, but united, and stretch- 
ing from the Cape northward to the 
Zambezi. That also is the dream of 
General Smuts. And the ease with which 
the United States purchased Louisiana 
from France, Florida from Spain, and 
Alaska from Russia, suggests that, one 
of these days, South Africa will acquire 
the not very successful colony on her 
frontier owned by Portugal. 

Already, Southern Rhodesia has thrown 
off the rule of the Chartered Company. 
And by a plebiscite she has become the 
youngest of self-governing dominions 
of the British Empire. Canadians will 
have noticed that the plebiscite, while 














establishing self-government, did not 
unite Southern Rhodesia with - South 
Africa. Just as Newfoundland remains 
outside Canada and both retain the 
status of a self-governing dominion, so is 
it with Southern Rhodesia. There is no 
“frontier” between her and the Union. 
But with South Africa recently discussing 
secession, the British to the north retain 
for the moment a “border” between 
themselves and the Dutch to the south. 
It is a sentimental precaution. 

The population of British South Africa, 
taken as a whole, is cight and a half 
millions, of whom one and a half millions 
—or one in five—are white. At the mo- 
ment, this population is small. But the 
growth of the United States has demon- 
strated the prospective importance of a 
nation, however small, which occupies 
a vast area, available for indefinite ex- 
ploitation. The area of South Africa 
is one half the area of the United States; 
and as a great power, the Union cannot 
fail to influence the rest of the continent, 
just as the United States influences Latin 
America. 


HE country has none of the charac- 
teristics which we think typical of 
the tropics. It lies in latitudes that cor- 
respond, in the northern hemisphere, to 
Havana on the one hand and to Phila- 
delphia on the other. Over vast areas, 
the climate is excellent and the chance 
of health for a white family could not be 
better. If, moreover, the country has 
been rendered thus desirable, the credit is 
due to the white man’s initiative. It is 
he who, with his incubator, has reared 
the ostrich for the sake of its feathers. 
It is he who improves the breed of cattle 
and sheep, and who derives from the 
soil such valuable crops as wheat and 
maize and cotton. And if to-day the 
seat of administration at Pretoria is 
among the most dignified palaces of 
democracy anywhere to be found, the 
achievement is again due to the white 
man. 
Nor must we overlook the other cities 
of South Africa. It is true that Kim- 
berley, with 40,000 inhabitants, depends 
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upon the steady supply of diamonds which 
are sifted from the soil of an extinct 
volcano. It is also true that Johannes- 
burg, with 290,000 inhabitants, cuts gold- 
bearing earth from the Rand with a 
mechanical regularity which reminds 
one of cutting a round of cheese. But 
neither Johannesburg nor Kimberley 
are now to be regarded as mining camps. 
Their streets, their buildings, their so- 
ciety would be no discredit to a thriving 
city in the United States. Whether the 
industries on which they depend are ter- 
minable is a question for the geologist. 
But, as conducted to-day, these opera- 
tions are less speculative than coal. 
And it is a responsible and law-abiding 
community that has built up these cities 
and also the seaports of Cape Town, 
Durban, and Port Elizabeth. The Afri- 
can veldt, described by Joseph Chamber- 
lain as “illimitable,” has proved to be 
prospectively as rich in its treasures as 
the American prairie. 

What then is the problem that South 
Africa has to face? Her happiness, if 
happiness it is to be, may be summed up 
in one word—race. The brain of the 
Union is white; the muscle is black; 
and we have here not so much a self- 
governing as a white-governing democ-”* 
racy. Itis said that in Natal only three 
Negroes exercise the franchise! In the 
Cape Province, the qualification (a wage 
of £50 a year or property valued at 
£75) admits 33,000 non-Europeans to 
the polling booth on the same terms 
as whites. In the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, however, the native is wholly 
disfranchised. And while his education 
is nowhere what it should be, it is much 
further advanced in the Cape Province 
than it is in the north. 

For South Africa, the problem of the 
native is not merely important. It is 
paramount. In the United States, in 
certain sections of states like Georgia 
and Florida the local preponderance of 
Negroes in numbers is overwhelming. 
But Georgia and Florida are secured by 
the still vaster preponderance of whites 
in the country as a whole. What the 
South African cannot forget, sleeping 
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or waking, is that Equatorial Africa is 
black—black to the number of one hun- 
dred millions; that every railroad, every 
school, every telegraph, tends to consoli- 
date ultimately this virile branch of the 
human family, and that the cry of “Africa 
for the Africans,” already heard, may 
not mean Africa for the Caucasians who 
happen to be in Africa. 

At the moment, the blacks do not ap- 
pear to be deeply stirred, either by the 
picturesque parades of Marcus Garvey or 
by the more intellectual discontents 
voiced in the writings of Mr. DuBois. 
But this indifference, as it sometimes 
seems to the casual observer, is no more 
- than the inevitable sequel to the defeat of 
the Bantus, despite all their bravery, 
by modern weapons, used with deadly 
effect in the Zulu and Kaffir wars. The 
black, -thus subjugated, was a splendid 
barbarian. Indeed, he is still, as a race, 
mainly in the tribal stage. But the black 
of the future, in South Africa as in Amer- 
ica, will be—in many cases, already is— 
a man who has left the kraal behind, who 
has earned wages as a miner, who has 
qualified for the professions, who has 
joined a Christian church. This is the 
man on whose destiny the prophets of 
South Africa are brooding. Nor can 
you understand South Africa at all unless 
you appreciate the terrific forces of easily 
aroused emotion which lie latent, not 
only within her present bounds of sover- 
eignty but also to the north of an open 
and indefensible frontier. 


T WAS in 1814 that Great Britain fi- 
nally annexed the Cape. The Colony 
then consisted of 26,720 Europeans, 17,657 
Hottentots, and 29,256 slaves. And the 
first question to be decided there, as in 
the United States, was whether slavery 
was to continue. The British missionary 
was frankly for the liberation and the 
conversion of the natives to Christianity. 
The law of the Boer was that a native 
found loitering near a Christian church 
was to be flogged. And when emancipa- 
tion was imposed, the Boer, unable to 
fight, trekked northward. By his treks 
he thought that he would win the right to 
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treat his Hottentot as he wished. But 
what really happened was that he came 
into forcible contact with native tribes, 
far more numerous than the Hottentot, 
far more powerful, and far better armed. 
The native question which had been local 
became continental. It was one thing 
to horse-whip a dwindling race of com- 
parative pigmies. It was another to 
rouse the wrath of the Swazis, the 
Bechuanas, and the Zulus. And without 
detailing the incidents of the various 
native wars, it is not too much to say that 
British arms alone saved the Boers from 
annihilation. Nor is this undoubted fact 
of a merely historic interest. 

The fundamental reason why the South 
African Dutch have finally and recently 
accepted the British monarchy, is their 
full knowledge that Britain stands pledged 
to defend them against any native peril 
that may arise. A mere handful of 
whites amid a multitude of blacks, they 
hesitate to cut their communications 
with Europe. Nor do they dare to in- 
dulge further, even if they desired so to 
do, in national animosities which are 
mere memories of a past indistant Europe, 
a past now receding into a dim subcon- 
sciousness. 

The presence of the blacks has driven 
South Africa to another momentous 
decision. It is impossible for her ever to 
be, like Canada, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia, a white country. But she is as 
resolute as they are, and as the United 
States herself has become, in excluding 
Asiatics. The United States counts every 
one a black who is not a white. South 
Africa recognizes not two but three grades 
of race: the “whites” of pure blood, the 
“natives” of pure blood, and the “col- 
ored”’ of mixed blood, who are half a 
million in number. The mixed blood 
as a rule includes a white ancestry, with 
Hottentot, Negro, Malay, Chinese, In- 
dian, and other elements. And the 
Union is determined that this aspect of 
the racial problem shall not be further 
complicated by Asiastic immigration. 
It matters not where this topic is raised, 
whether at Versailles or at Geneva or in 
London, General Smuts as spokesman for 
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Cape Town and a section of the pier from Table Bay. 


South Africa has stood out like adamant 
against admitting the Oriental. And of 
all his countrymen, Dutch or British, 
none would have been readier than he 
to make concessions which would be 


likely to mitigate the hostilities of east 
and west. 

The decision to exclude the Asiatic, 
now so definite, was not immediately 
reached. In every country the question 
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Pritchard Street, Johannesburg, resembles many thoroughfares in American cities. 
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missioner, and from the Co- 
lonial Office in London the 
right to import Chinese cool- 
ies for employment on the 
Rand under contract which 
included strict incarceration 
in compounds. It is, per- 
haps, sufficient to say that 
this cynical commercialism 
was terminated when South 
Africa received her status as 
a self-governing dominion. 
The Chinese, shipped as mere 




















Groote Schuur, formerly the home of Cecil Rhodes, near Cape Town, is now the 
In the insert is General Smuts, former Premier. 


official residence of the Premier. 


which faces society is, Who 
shall do the rough work? The 
English in America imported 
the Negro. The Boer im- 
pounded the Hottentot. And 
when Indians arrived in 
Natal, they were found to be 
useful in menial capacities. 
In fact, the peace of Vereenig- 
ing between Britain and Boer 
had been no sooner signed 
after the South African War, 
than the mine owners of 
Johannesburg wrung from 
Lord Milner, the High Com- 

















The Administration Buildings at Pretoria. 
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animals, were deported to 
their own country where they 
could live as men. 

But the Indians have not 
been so simply eliminated. 
They remain, a considerable 
and, by natural increase, a 
growing community. And as 
the Japanese in the United 
States are largely concen- 
trated in California, so are 
the Indians in South Africa 
largely concentrated in Natal. 
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The grave amid the rocks 


in the Matopo Hills, Rhodesia. 

















The Rhodes Memorial at Rondebosch, Cape Town, stands under the shadow of 


eternal hills. His grave in the Matopos is in solid rock. 

















The desolation around the grave of Rhodes. 


Cecil Rhodes in the insert. 


TheAmerican Japanese num- 
ber 107,000, or about one to 
a thousand of population. 
The South African Indians 
number 165,000, or half as 
many again, and the propor- 
tion is one to forty-five of 
the entire census; and one to 
ten of the whites. Nor is the 
Indian to be found only in the 
territory of the Union. In 
the colony of the Kenya, 
formerly German East Africa, 
there are 36,000 Indians to 
11,000 whites. And in the 
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Native girls carrying burdens, Natal. 


arisen also the question how the 
Indians already in South Africa 
are to be treated. It may be 
that many of those Indians 
entered the country as common 
laborers. But they have lived 
simply and saved money. And 
some of them, with their sav- 
ings, have acquired or wished to 
acquire land andother property. 
Not a few are men of education. 
And it was the indignity of the 
finger-print and other griev- 














Zulus assembling for a war dance in Natal. 


opinion of South Africa a policy 
of exclusion, to be effective, ought 
to embrace the whole eastern sea- 
board of the continent. 

The issue thus challenged be- 
tween South Africa and India is 
as acute as any issue that has 
arisen between the United States 
and Japan. For Great Britain 
the issue is the more formidable 
because the dependency of India 
and the African territories to 
which India demands access are, 
both of them, within the British 
Empire. Nor is exclusion thesum 
total of the issue. There has 














Native girls preparing snuff, Natal. 
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ances that provoked Gandhi, [- menace 
after his residence in South Africa, 
to become a critic of British rule 
throughout the world. It is true 
that, under British rule, the pop- 
ulation of India has increased in 
sixty years by one hundred mil- 
lions—a fact not at all to Eng- 
land’s discredit—and that India 
is still a victim of poverty. But 
it is also true—and in fairness to 
South Africa, it should be said— 
that Indians never thought of An ostrich farm in Cape Province. 





























Reminiscent of our own South. Cotton pickers in the Northern Transvaal. 





as =| Africa as an outlet until Africa 
had been created as a civilization 
by the white man. But attempts 
to assign to Indians a special 
quarter in the cities, to put them 
in a pale or ghetto—indeed the 
whole policy of segregation, 
whether it be applied to Indian 
or native—must be regarded with 
a certain misgiving by any one 
who appreciates what this policy 
has meant in Europe. To this, 
however, even a liberal like Gen- 
eral Smuts has felt it to be his 
duty to adhere: “ You have your 
Cattle ranch in the Northern Transvaal. place,” says he, in effect, to the 























of Racial Segregation 





























Asiatic, “and we have ours. We will 
try to be fair over it. But that is the 
situation.” 

We have seen that one hundred years 
ago the Boers and the British differed 
sharply over the question of slavery. 
Since that matter was settled, the na- 
tive, like all natives, has had his 
grievances. He objects to carrying 
one and perhaps more than one “ pass”’ 
for identification. Still more strongly 
does he object to the regulation in the 
Orange Free State which compels his 
women to carry such a pass. Arith- 
metic shows that the native obtains a 
direct cash benefit far below the total 
of his direct taxes. And while the 
arrangement which enables him to 
purchase land, either by the tribe, or 
communally or individually, is begin- 
ning slowly to take effect, the native 
protests against “segregation” in areas 




















South Africa has many beautiful waterfalls and cataracts. The upper picture shows the Umlaas River 
Nature’s Staircase.”” The lower picture shows the mighty 


Falls at Pietermaritzburg, Natal, described as “ 


Victoria Falls of the Zambezi, a mile and a quarter wide and 4oo feet high—bigger than Niagara. 
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which are sometimes urban and some- 
times rural, but not always attractive. 
His facilities for travel are more gen- 
erous in the Cape Province than farther 
north. In Johannesburg, for instance, 
he may not use the street cars but 
must walk or hire a taxi. 

To-day the burning controversy is 
the color bar, to be applied by a strict 
legal enactment. The assumption has 
hitherto been that the white man 
should do the skilled work at a high 
rate of pay while the native should do 
the unskilled work at a low rate of pay. 
And for a time this was, doubtless, a 
convenient rule to follow. Certainly, 
it was strongly supported by the trade 
unions, and for obvious reasons. The 
trade unions of South Africa are the 
trustees of the white workers’ wages. 
Even in the building and other trades 
of the United States, where all the 


























Parts of the mountainous country are as rugged and full of grandeur as our own Rocky Mountains—another 
parallel between North America and South Africa. The upper picture shows a winding road on the Cape 
Peninsular coast line. The lower shows peaks in the Drakensberg Mountains, Natal. 
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Legality of the Proposed Color Bar 

















workers are (or 
may be) white, 
the unions insist 
on drawing a 
sharp line— 
sometimes an 
arbitrary line— 
between skilled 
and unskilled 
men. 

The terms of 
the proposed and 
legalized color 
bar are simple 
enough. A brief 
bill has been 
drafted which 
declares that no 
certificate of 
competency 
shall be granted 
to a native or an 
Asiatic. This 


“Sands of the Golden City.’’ Mine dumps around Johannesburg. 

















In the Rain Forest, Victoria Falls, Rhodesia. 


means that the 
natives and Asi- 
atics —whatever 
their success or 
self-improve- 
ment — are de- 
barred by law 
and debarred 
foreverfrom tak- 
ing the position, 
let us say, of a 
foreman in the 
mines or of an 
engineerin 
charge of ma- 
chinery. The bill 
has received a 
second reading, 
and even if it be 
regarded as no 
more than a ges- 
ture, it discloses 
a formidable at- 

















A vineyard at Groote Constantia, Cape Province. 
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titude of mind among the majority now 
controlling the Parliament of South 
Africa. In the United States a measure 
in/‘these terms presumably would be 
quashed as unconstitutional. Whether 
such a veto is possible within the British 
Commonwealth appears to be doubtful. 

General Hertzog argues that the bill 
is a first step toward a larger policy. 
The black man, barred thus from all 
promotion in the cities, will be consoled 
by reservations of land on which he can 
graze his cattle and raise his crops. But, 
as leader of the Opposition, General 
Smuts will have none of these vague 
promises. In unmeasured language he 
denounces the color bar, and especially 
the color bar which includes and therefore 
insults Asiatics. We have seen that the 
non-European races are divided into 
“Asiatics,” “colored,” and “native,” 
and that the “colored” are of mixed 
blood, with a white ingredient. To 
the “colored” element, the color bar does 
not apply. And thus an educated Indian, 
say Gandhi himself, would be classed 
with a pure-bred negro, under a stigma 
of inferiority to what in Jamaica would be 
called the mulatto. 

What the natives themselves think 
about it all is sufficiently revealed by 
the passionate insistence of tribes in 
Swaziland and Basutoland that they be 
not transferred to the control of the 
Union but remain, as now, under direct 
British guardianship. 

In the United States the true attitude 
to be assumed toward the Negro has 
been a matter of infinite discussion. 
But at least it can be said that the Ameri- 
can Negro lives wholly in what may be 
called a white atmosphere. There are 
certain traditions—nakedness, for in- 
stance, and polygamy, and idolatry— 
that he has left behind forever. But 


the African Negro has never been trans- 
planted from his ancestral soil. 


And you 
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will find him in all stages of civilization 
and in all stages of what our forefathers 
described as savagery. He will work fora 
wage in the mines and compete with white 
labor. And he will spend those wages 
on the purchase of another wife. One 
day, innocent of hygiene, he may be 
practicing the primitive superstitions of 
his tribe. And the next day he will be 
found a Christian and a church member. 
It is a transition which, while it lasts, 
must baffle even the men who know it 
best. What is apparent, however, is 
the inevitable growth of the black man, 
despite all restrictions, in numbers, in 
cohesion, in knowledge, and in the 
beginnings of wealth. To antagonize 
this racial force is the unwisdom that, 
when in office, General Smuts sought to 
avoid by appointing a sympathetic com- 
mission to study native conditions. 

A word in conclusion may perhaps 
suggest the true path to racial peace. It 
is the path along which the Southern 
states of the American Union are to-day 
leading the way. First, there must be 
an education of the native along lines 
adapted to his true career as a son of the 
soil. Such education, happily, has been 
inaugurated. Secondly, there must be 
codperation between the various races— 
the policy, that is, which underlies the 
Inter-racial Committees that are working 
with such evident success in the Southern 
states of this country. If South Africa 
will abandon devices like the color bar, 
which, in the nature of things, can be 
only a temporary irritant, and will embark 
on the larger policy of education and 
coéperation, not only will she resolve her 
own difficulties but she will in addition 
lead Africa, as a whole, along the only 
permanent highway to peace and prosper- 
ity—the highway of a common, if also a 
varied citizenship, consecrated to the 
task of developing an incomparable 
heritage. 





Why the South is Anti-Evolution 


By EDWIN MIMS 


series of articles for the WorLp’s 

Work, entitled “The South Real- 
izing Itself,” in which | told of some of the 
wonderful material developments of the 
Southern states. Recently I was re- 
minded of that survey by a large volume 
entitled “The South’s Development,” 
published by the Manufacturers’ Record, 
which set forth the more recent and mar- 
velous material progress of the South. 

Like many others, North and South, | 
then believed that this material progress, 
along with the educational development 
that was sure to come with it, would result 
in freedom of opinion and action, real 
culture, and a critical intelligence applied 
to all problems. But here we are disillu- 
sioned; hopes have not been fulfilled; 
the strides of public opinion toward en- 
lightenment in the South have not kept 
pace with the material and educational 
progress. 

In some respects the South must look 
worse to enlightened men in other sections 
of the country and to its own enlightened 
minority than it has looked at any time 
within the last decade or more. But 
there are hopeful signs of an awakening. 
Beneath the surface are the evidences of a 
spirit of criticism and unrest. Voices 
are raised sporadically in press and on 
platform, and these voices inevitably 
ask uncomfortable questions. Of what 
avail is the enormous growth of cotton 
factories if we are to “bury our Anglo- 
Saxons” under a system that is paternal- 
istic and feudalistic? If good roads are 
to connect up towns in which Philistinism 
is raised to the mth degree, why rejoice 
in their extension? What good is the 
abolition of illiteracy if literacy leads to 
such meagre results? Why pour money 
into higher institutions of learning if they 
are threatened, and in some cases actually 
confronted, by a negation of the very 


P siesta years ago | wrote a 


spirit of research and inquiry that such 
institutions demand, and especially when 
some of these institutions are supine to 
the point of conformity and convention? 

The progress in religion, as evidenced 
by statistics of members and by enormous 
funds for church building, has often been 
associated with a bigotry and intolerance 
that take us back to the Middle Ages for 
a parallel. History repeats itself and 
nationalism is given a big blow when the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South— 
in many ways the most progressive de- 
nomination in the South—defeats over- 
whelmingly, as it undoubtedly will, a 
simple plan for federation with the 
Methodist Church in the North; and it is 
all the worse when the opposition is led 
by the state that a generation ago was 
represented by the national spirit of 
Henry Grady, John B. Gordon, J. L. M. 
Curry, and Bishop Haygood. A leader 
of the opposition to unification said that 
all that would have to be said in the lower 
South was the one word “ Nigger!” 

All of which is to say that progress at 
one point does not mean progress at all 
points. There are some strange para- 
doxes in the situation. Some of the most 
prominent manufacturers and best edu- 
cated lawyers I know are religious bigots 
and Fundamentalists. The paper that 
comes near to being the organ of the cot- 
ton mill industry of the Piedmont section 
voices the sentiment of its own city and 
section in advocating the passage of an 
anti-evolution law. The legislature of 
Tennessee that made provision for an 
eight months’ school term and gave the 
largest appropriation that it has ever 
given to its university passed the 


anti-evolution law, and the university 
did not seem to think that it made any 
difference. 

The Tennessee anti-evolution bill was 
enacted into law in the very city where 




















the General Education Board had poured 
money into Vanderbilt University and 
Peabody College for Teachers, and the 
well-known views of these institutions had 
little weight with lawmakers. Virtually at 
the same time that J. B. Duke was giving 
millions in North Carolina for a univer- 
sity devoted to research and freedom, the 
Governor and the Board of Education 
were providing that a textbook in biology 
adopted by the Textbook Commission 
should not be used in the schools of the 
state, because it had a picture of an an- 
thropoid ape and a primitive man on the 
same page. The Southern Railway is now 
one of the most prosperous railroads of 
the country, but its Crescent Limited— 
the latest thing in construction—passes 
through wide stretches of territory that 
are as hostile to new ideas as they were 
when poverty reigned and illiteracy was 
like a blot on the ’scutcheon of old com- 
monwealths. . Atlanta, in many ways the 
most progressive of Southern cities, is 
most widely known as the capital of the 
Invisible Empire. 


PROGRESSIVES DON’T COOPERATE 


ET it is my contention that the situa- 

tion, bad as it is, is not so bad as it 
seems. We have been simply too hope- 
ful; Southern people have a way of being 
over-optimistic as to immediate results; 
we have come a long way, but there is 
still a long way to go before the forces of 
sound and intelligent public opinion can 
prevail. There are things being said 
and done in the South that Northern 
readers do not know about, and it is just 
as true that Southern people in some 
states know nothing about what is hap- 
pening in their sister states. There is a 
lack of coéperation among progressives, 
while the forces of reaction and stagna- 
tion are united and aggressive. One 
who travels about in the South finds in 
newspapers, in conversations, in public 
addresses, evidences that there are circles 
here and there, institutions of learning, 
assemblies of various kinds, that are as 
enlightened and as free as any in the 
country. 
There are many illustrations of the 
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danger of hasty generalization and at the 
same time of the fact that many signifi- 
cant happenings are not generally known. 


-The Southern Baptist Church is generally 


recognized as the most powerful denomi- 
nation in country districts; the utterances 
of most of its conventions, local and 
general, have indicated its opposition 
to science and its espousal of Fundamen- 
talism. Its adoption of a statement of 
faith at Memphis a few weeks ago, follow- 
ing quickly upon a message of congrat- 
ulation to Governor Peay for signing 
the anti-evolution bill, was a warning to 
those who are in Baptist colleges hold- 
ing any sort of liberal opinions. It has 
carried on a persistent harrowing of its 
professors by having the presidents of 
colleges subject them to questionnaires 
touching their beliefs on certain mooted 
questions. 

All this is true, and yet some of the 
most liberal leaders in the South are 
Baptists. The Rev. Ashby Jones, one 
of the great preachers and citizens of 
Atlanta, in a recent article in the Atlanta 
Constitution, said, among other things, 
that the fundamental principle of develop- 
ment is accepted by every reputable 
physical scientist, and likewise the spirit- 
ual origin of the universe is accepted 
by the overwhelming majority of philos- 
ophers. The “how” of creation is not 
the question of debate; we must distin- 
guish between science and philosophy. 
“The facts of geology and biology cannot 
be questioned.” In the Commencement 
sermon at the University of North Caro- 
lina in June, he went even further: 


The hypothesis of the laboratory is not a 
“suess.” It is truth already tested by 
experiment, plus that which it is believed will 
have to be true. The protest of the 
church against rationalism, which means 
reason, has proven a tragedy. An irrational, 
an unreasonable, faith is one which rests on 
insufficient knowledge. Religion says, 
“TI believe in the beginning God created.” 
Concerning the time of that beginning, religion 
knows nothing. It depends upon science for 
its knowledge. Of the method of creation 
religion knows nothing. . . . Religion is not 
an invitation to certainty, nor to safety. 
It is a call to a great adventure. 
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Dr. R. T. Vann, for a long time a leader 
in the Baptist Church in North Carolina, 
in a pamphlet entitled, “What Have 
Baptist Colleges to Do with Fundamen- 
talism and Modernism?” said recently: 


Much of the Bible cannot be taken literally, 
and was never meant to be so taken. : 
In interpreting the Bible, regard must be had 
to the fact that the revelation from God was 
first given thousands of years ago, to an 
immature race differing widely from us in 
respect of time, race, intelligence, habits, and 
language. God’s revelation was and is pro- 
gressive. Our people should be in- 
formed that our English Bible was not given 
to us directly from God, but through some 
comparatively modern scholars, and no Fun- 
damentalist would contend that those transla- 
tors were inspired. 


The chief protagonist of the evolution 
forces in the Baptist Church is President 
W. L. Poteat of Wake Forest College, 
who for a generation has stood out un- 
compromisingly as a champion of the 
theory of evolution. He has never sur- 
rendered what he learned as a student 
and teacher of biology. He recently 
delivered the McNair lectures at the 
University of North Carolina on the 
relation of science and religion. The 
lectures were heard by a thousand people 
for three consecutive nights; in addition 
to the faculty and students of the univer- 
sity, scores of people came from Raleigh, 
Durham, and other near-by towns. 

Without any dodging or sidestepping, 
he faced squarely the issue with regard 
both to science and to the interpretation 
of the Bible. He was discriminating, 
balanced, and fearless. As one reads 
the volume, which has just come from the 
press, one feels that it does for the South 
in this generation what John Fiske’s 
“Destiny of Man” and “Idea of God” 
did a generation ago for other sections. 
It may be safely said that with all that 
has been written during the present 
controversy nothing has appeared that 
goes straighter to the heart of the issues 
involved or that is wiser and _ bolder. 
And yet few people outside of North 
Carolina know anything about so im- 
portant an event—for event it was. 


Free Speech in the Pulpit and in the University 


The lectures were reported for the 
North Carolina newspapers and were 
cordially approved in editorials in all 
except one; the Board of Trustees of Wake 
Forest unanimously approved his position 
and said they were glad to have the college 
take the lead in the controversy; the 
alumni and student body at Commence- 
ment let the outside public know that 
they were with him. As I write these 
words, he is lecturing on evolution to the 
preachers and teachers of Asheville and 
has just repeated the McNair lectures to 
five hundred college students of the South 
at the Blue Ridge Conference. It is true 
that threats have been made that the 
collections for the college will not be so 
large as they have been, and the critics 
of Dr. Poteat are praying that the big 
guns of the Baptists in other states will 
be turned upon him and that he will at 
last be routed. But he is too firmly in- 
trenched ever to be dislodged. 

Such incidents as I have given—and 
they might be multiplied—show rather 
conclusively that public opinion in the 
South is not as static as has been thought, 
and furthermore that it yields to men of 
courage and vision. Somehow the re- 
ports of “persecution go farther and re- 
main longer in the memory than do the 
victories for freedom. Twice while | 
was in college the principle of academic 
freedom was at stake. In the first in- 
stance, the trustees of Trinity College 
(now Duke University) were called to 
consider the case of Professor John 
Spencer Bassett, who in an article on 
“Stirring up the Fires of Racial Antip- 
athy” had remarked that, with the 
exception of Robert E. Lee, Booker T. 
Washington was the greatest man born 
in the South in a hundred years. From 
all quarters came the demand that he be 
ousted from the college; the worst wave 
of hysteria that I have ever witnessed 
swept through the state. 

The attack was led by the Raleigh 
News and Observer, which for a month 
covered its editorial page with its own 
editorials and with those copied from the 
most insignificant and passionate of 
county newspapers. The trustees, not- 
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withstanding the opposition of a United 
States Senator and the editor of the 
Methodist Advocate, voted by a big 
majority to retain Professor Bassett, and 
issued a statement that has become a 
part of the charter of the college. Where- 
upon a leading lawyer of the state pre- 
dicted that the college would not open its 
doors the following fall. It so happened 
that it did open, and had more students 
than ever before! It has grown in power 
and influence and is to-day on the thres- 
hold of a great expansion into a real 
university. 

That struggle with political and social 
passion was paralleled by the attempt of 
the Bishops and the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
to assert a greater control over Vander- 
bilt University than they had exercised 
for the forty years of its history. Again 
there was a wave of passion manifest in 
every church paper and in resolutions 
passed by every type of conference, when 
the trustees refused to elect those who 
had been chosen by the General Con- 
ference. The issue was joined in the 
courts, and the trustees won the unani- 
mous decision of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee. 


THE SPREAD OF LIBERALISM 


N A fit of disappointment and rage the 
General Conference withdrew from all 
connection with the university, many of 
them confidently expecting that it would 
result in diminished patronage and sup- 


port. It had more Methodist students 
the next fall than ever before, and this 
fall it will celebrate its semi-centennial 
under circumstances that tell of its con- 
tinued progress and influence. And the 
two institutions that were founded to 
take the place of Vanderbilt in the church 
system of education are now said to be 
centers of liberal thought, even their 
theological departments being filled, for 
the most part, with men who hold the 
same modern ideas for which Vanderbilt 
was attacked! 

Any analysis of public opinion in the 
South has to reckon with the influence of 
outside criticism as an important factor. 
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More than once have I seen a wholesome 
and courageous condemnation of an 
atrocious lynching in the South followed 
by such a resentment of Northern criti- 
cism that the point of emphasis in the 
local press and in conversations and pub- 
lic addresses was entirely shifted to one 
of defense, and the original offense for- 
gotten. Talk with some intelligent cot- 
ton mill owners about some of the defects 
in the present industrial system and you 
will get some frank admissions and reme- 
dies; but let some social reformer or some 
government expert or some magazine 
editor write about these evils, and im- 
mediately the operatives attribute the 
criticism to the propaganda of New 
England mill owners intended to thwart 
competition, or to the busybody reform- 
ers and uplifters of the sentimental type, 
or even to Bolshevists in Russia. 

Such men do not realize that the de- 
mand that the South be let alone to work 
out its own problems would be more perti- 
nent if an enlightened public were to take 
aggressive steps to make itself effective. 
If in Tennessee there had been a quick 
crystallization of opinion that would have 
made itself felt in legislative committees 
before the question passed to the stage 
of consideration by the larger body more 
apt to be affected by popular passion and 
prejudice, or if after the passage of the 
law steps had been immediately taken to 
test its constitutionality and thus obvi- 
ated the sensational trial at Dayton, in 
which an outside organization and outside 
attorneys and witnesses were the main 
protagonists for a great principle of 
freedom, then the results would have been 
far better. 

The chief trouble is that the South 
still has a great mass of uneducated 
people—sensitive, passionate, prejudiced 
—and another mass of the half-educated, 
who have very little intellectual curiosity 
or independence of judgment. The dem- 
agogue always knows what the masses 
will think about certain questions. He 
knows that he holds the whip hand in 
any ecclesiastical or political struggle. 
He knows that with some ridicule and 
some sentiment and some appeal to long- 
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cherished traditions he can sway the 
public. He does not need argument 
or facts to overthrow his opponents. 

And here is the most unfortunate fact 
of all, that the enlightened man, be he 
preacher or editor or scholar or business 
man, either keeps quiet or is often so 
interested in an institution or organiza- 
tion that he will not endanger his leader- 
ship by taking a positive stand for what 
he knows is right. The man who says 
or does nothing salves his conscience by 
emphasizing the futility of opposition; 
the man who compromises and equivo- 
cates hopes for a better day when he will 
be able, by reason of his staying with the 
organization, to dominate a more favor- 
able situation. Such men hope that in 
some peaceable way reform in politics or 
progress in religious thought may come 
about, while at the same time they may 
praise the men of the past who had the 
wisdom and the courage to be pioneers 
of a new order. There are far too many 
men whom Bunyan had in mind when 
he drew Mr. Facing-both-Ways or Mr. 
Faintheart. 

So far | have not spoken of women in 
relation to Southern opinion; such an 
omission would be serious in view of 
rapidly changing conditions. Although 
Southern women have been even slower 
than the women of other sections to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage and have had 
even less effect on politics, they have 
given evidence of an increasing interest 
in social conditions. The three types of 
women that were characteristic of the 
Old South—the aristocratic woman, 
young and old, noted for charm and 
beauty, the middle class woman noted 
for piety, and “the forgotten woman” 
worn by hard work and the dull routine of 
primitive conditions—still survive, though 
modified by their changed environment. 

There are other types more modern 
and more progressive. I am thinking of a 
Virginia lady who for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been a leader in every form of 
community and state development; of 
teachers in schools and colleges who in the 
Middle Ages would have been included 
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in the Book of Golden Legends; of a 
columnist who explodes every Sunday a 
bomb right in the sanctum of one of the 
most conservative papers in the South; 
of the wife of a prominent Macon lawyer 
who got tired of the dull routine of social 
life and has found joy in turning the 
barren ground of two plantations into 
beautiful and prosperous orchards; of a 
business woman who has revived a mori- 
bund automobile business into a prosper- 
ous condition and still finds time to 
cultivate a flower garden and to write 
about it for thousands of readers—women 
of many types who have grown sick of 
their dependence and of their careful 
segregation from the currents of life 
about them, and who have led a “ revolt 
against chivalry, in chivalry’s old home 
and seat.” 

Therefore, a change for the better is 
coming, though it is coming slowly. 
Miss Ellen Glasgow has represented on 
an epic scale what is now happening in 
the Southern states. With all that there 
is to discourage, there is a substantial 
basis of hope. The Ku Klux Klan is 
here, but it does not have the united 
support of the South, as it once had; it is 
strongly opposed by pulpit and press. 
The unification of the two Methodist 
churches will be defeated by the Southern 
church, but the reactionaries in the church 
have been fought more vigorously than 
ever before. 

The evolution controversy of a genera- 
tion ago scarcely touched the South, so 
engrossed was it in the re-ordering of a 
broken life, but to-day there is a strong 
and militant body of men ready for battle. 
The forces of education have had their 
influence, and industrial progress has 
carried in its wake an increasing number 
of broad-minded men. Best of all, the 
younger generation is freer of traditions 
and prejudices and feels the stirring of 
the impulse that is surging in the minds 
of all other young people of the world. 
Another half-century will see great 
changes. The best guarantee of one’s 
faith is the progress that has taken place 
within this generation. 
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A Review of Dr. Cushing’s Biography of the Late Sir William Osler 


By CAMERON 


HEN Sir William Osler died in 
1919, his old friend and col- 
league, F. C. Shattuck of 
Boston, said of him: 
“He has made no profound or funda- 
mental discov- 
ery; but no one 
of our day has, in 
his life, teaching 
and example, so 
radiated, far and 
near, an inspira- 
tion to his fellow 
physicians.” 
Perhaps no 
more accurate 
estimate than 
this may be ar- 
rived at. Osler 


was not, primar- 
ily, an experi- 
mentalist in 
medicine, an ex- 
plorer constantly 
in search of new 
forms and organ- 


isms. He was, 

first and fore- 

most, a natural- 

ist devoted tothe 

study of existing 

conditions and 

his original con- 

tributions to the j 
knowledge of PE 
medicine, while 
significant, like 
those papers 
dealing with the deposition of coal pig- 
ment in the lung tissues of miners and 
on chorea and choreiform affections, ab- 
dominal tumors and angina pectoris, were 
not in the widest sense of the utmost im- 
portance. It was the personality of the 
man himself, his unparalleled abilities as 
a teacher and clinician, and his origination 
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of a method of applied precept in instruc- 
tion, and above all his treatment of pa- 
tients, that have endowed his memory 
with the credit of having to a great extent 
revolutionized modern medicine. 

He was born 
in Bondhead, 
Canada, in 1849, 
and was succes- 
sively schooled 
at Weston, Trin- 
ity College, To- 
ronto, and Mc- 
Gill University 
in Montreal, 
from which he 
was graduated in 
medicine in 1872, 
returning after 
two years’ study 
in Europe to be- 
come Professor 
of Physiology 
and Pathology in 
1874. As pa- 
thologist to the 
Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital he 
began to attract 
wide attention 
by a series of 
brilliant medical 
papers that iden- 
tified him as a 
physician ofa 
new school whose 
studies were il- 
luminating in 
countless obscured professional problems. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell in Philadelphia 
and Dr. Pepper, chief of the Philadelphia 
Medical School, saw in him the type of 
man that they had long wanted for the 
position of clinical professor of medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania and in 
1884 they persuaded him to leave Mont~ 
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real. In Philadelphia Osler became at 
once a potent ferment among his col- 
leagues, and his autopsies in the Blockley 
Hospital were famous for their productive 
thoroughness. Harvey Cushing, in a 
biography remarkable for its attention to 
detail and industry in collecting the cor- 
respondence of the subject!, quotes a doc- 
tor who at the time of Osler’s Philadelphia 
‘period was an interne at the hospital: 


Osler would begin at eight in the morning 
and work hard until evening, hunting for 
hours to find the small artery concerned in a 
pulmonary hemorrhage or the still smaller 
one whose rupture produced a hemiplegia. 
And having found something of interest he 
would send out a runner to get all the boys 
and show what a wonderful thing he had found 
and how interesting and instructive it was. 


It must be remembered here that his 
primary impulse toward medicine had 
been lent him by a love for natural his- 
tory, fostered by the early influence of 
James Bovell, sometime Dean and Pro- 
fessor of the Institution of Medicine at 
Trinity College in Toronto. Bovell may, 
in all justice, be said to have given Osler 
the physician to the world, for the boy 
wavered in his enthusiasm between medi- 
cine and the Church. The older man was 
a delightful character, with an intellect of 
wide and acquisitive scope who, with 
young Osler, went on protracted outings, 
searching passionately for alge and poly- 
zoa of all sorts and they spent hours to- 
gether on discussions in which Bovell wan- 
dered charmingly from medicine into the 
by-paths of theology and back again to 
descant on nature and the intelligent use 
of the microscope. Half a century later, 
such was his influence over the boy, that 
Osler was wont in fits of absent minded- 
ness to scribble his preceptor’s name upon 
his writing pad. 

His Philadelphia sojourn resulted in a 
growing fame, this time as much through 
the widening influence of his personality 
as through his published work. It awak- 
ens our profound astonishment, that, 
holding as he did a position of growing 
prominence in medicine and being, there- 
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From Johns Hopkins to Oxford 


fore, one might suppose, a target for the 
slings of less happily endowed humanity, 
Osler to the knowledge of every one who 
knew him, possessed no enemies. Even 
the objects of his rare and usually justified 
attacks bore him no personal ill-will for 
so entirely selfless was his personality that 
whatever his opinions, none could feel 
that they were actuated by the desire for 
personal advancement. 

Perhaps a comparison with his friend 
Weir Mitchell, also a physician of distinc- 
tion and an author of accomplished parts, 
will serve to underscore this extraordinary 
lack of egotism in any form whatsoever. 
Both men were great physicians, both 
made valuable contributions to science 
and both were actively interested in let- . 
ters. Both were keenly individualistic, 
but while Mitchell stood apart from his 
fellows, concerned primarily with his own 
interests and aware of the successful proc- 
ess of his own existence, Osler moved in 
an ever-increasing circle of disciples and, 
indeed, of all mankind, unaware always 
of anything save the goal he sought, the 
salvage or the protection of the existence 
of others. 

In 1888 Osler had an offer of the post 
of Physician-in-Chief and Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School in Balti- 
more, at that time rapidly coming to the 
fore. Osler completed its achievement. 
In Baltimore his great powers attained 
their apogee, his brilliance as a teacher 
and clinician its ultimate lustre. Be- 
loved as he was by his pupils, he was 
equally beloved by the patients who un- 
derwent his kindly, if penetrating, scru- 
tinies. He was one of the very few physi- 
cians of prominence who took the pains 
to make the patient feel that he was not 
an animated dummy intended for the 
experimental diagnoses and _ tentative 
pushings and proddings of a group of 
thoroughly impersonal young men, but a 
human being benefiting by the consulta- 
tion of a great doctor with his assistants. 

Of middle height, swarthy, heavily 
mustached, with eyes of a wonderful dark 
clarity and with swift expressive hands, 
the physician-in-chief to what he himself 
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always called St. Johns Hopkins, would 
enter the ward arm in arm with one of 
his young men, perch upon a table and 
swing his legs, in an impromptu dis- 
course packed with humor and epigram, 
instil precept and practice into his pupils 
and confidence and hope into the patient 
and then as quickly disappear, again arm 
in arm with an 
interne perhaps, 
or a pair of them, 
leaving both par- 
ties still panting 
gently with ex- 
citement and 
satisfaction and 
the room charged 
with an inspired 
enthusiasm. 

And yet his 
words were not 
always debonair. 
Dr. W. T. Long- 
cope, now him- 
self physician-in- 
chief to the Johns 
Hopkins Hospi- 
tal and a friend 
and student of 
Osler’s in the lat- 
ter’s administra- 
tion, speaks of 
the time when in 
a clinic, before 
commencing the 
actual work of 
the day, W. O. 
spoke a few 
words about Dr. 
Pepper who at 
that time had 
been dead for a 
few years. None 
of the men in the 
room had known Pepper and yet after a 
few short sentences Osler had before him, 
moved to the point of tears, an audience 
of men trained in a profession not infre- 
quently abused for its neglect of the sensi- 
bilities of emotion. 

As his reputation grew, so grew also the 
love for himself as an individual in the 
hearts of every person with whom he came 
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in contact. He possessed that infinitely 
valuable quality of inspiring not only the 
affection but the energies of the men un- 
der him. and the significance of his work 
rests upon this as a solid and irrefrangible 
basis. Discoveries in medicine made by 
the men he taught may thus be termed 
vicariously his own for he was the instru- 
ment of initial 
effort. In the 
same way tuber- 
culosis and the 
conquest of its 
dominion was 
one of the prime 
factors of his pro- 
fessional achieve- 
ment for, though 
Koch discovered 
the tubercle ba- 
cillus, the names 
of Osler and Tru- 
deau are linked 
with his as being 
men whose every 
power of organi- 
zation and prose- 
cution were ar- 
rayed against 
it. 

In 1905, to the 
universal regret 
of his colleagues, 
and indeed, to 
the bereavement 
of American 
medicine, Osler 
resigned his posi- 
tion at Johns 
Hopkins to ac- 
cept the Regius 
Professorship of 
Medicine at Ox- 
ford. There are 
many theories as towhy in the prime of life 
and at the pinnacle of his career he should 
have taken this step, one that was virtually 
tantamount to a withdrawal from active 
achievement, a retirement from a field 
which he so clearly commanded, but the 
true cause seems to be that he wished to 
escape the intolerable activity of which 
his life in the United States had come to 
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be composed. No committee was com- 
plete, no public dinner adequate, no con- 
sultation fruitful, without his presence 
and his practice was fast becoming over- 
whelming. 

It was typical of the man, that although 
he might have commanded nearly any 
fee, he never charged any one a penny who 
came into the private ward of the hospital 
and his own office fee was popularly sup- 
posed to have been $15, though no one 
ever actually knew. Yet he was never 
in any sense a rich man. His conception, 
long ago formed under Bovell, of the ideal 
physician was a man whose life was de- 
voted to service receiving therefor a liv- 
ing but not a fortune; a guardian of lives 
and not a business man bent upon the 
amassing of money. To this he adhered 
all his life but at fifty-four the less fevered 
existence of Oxford successfully lured 
him. 

At Oxford it is Osler the humanist who 
becomes the dominating - figure in Dr. 
Cushing’s biography rather than Osler the 
physician. Like Linacre, Harvey, and 
Sydenham, the three enthusiasms of his 
life, he housed within him the double 
flame of science and the classics. Poten- 
tially always a man of letters whose very 
medical text book, still without a peer in 
its field, is read by all manner of culti- 
vated men simply for the cursive brilliance 
of its prose, he became, under the mellow- 
ing influence of a university renowned for 
the great humanists who have enriched 
the curricula of its schools, even as them- 
selves, a wider power and authority. 

Honors in his last decade of life came to 
him with more profusion than ever before. 
A member of the most distinguished med- 
ical societies in the world, he was created 
a baronet and was later spoken of for a 
peerage which he refused to consider. 
His character, utterly devoid of conscious 
excellence, repudiated the circumstance of 
dignity and wealth, especially that vari- 
ety of the former that is donned like a 
coat with the acquisition of the latter. 

He was wont to astonish and delight 
the august membership of the Atheneum 
by stowing bulky bundles in the pockets 
of their tail coats while they vaguely pon- 
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dered over the identities of the umbrellas 
in the hall stand and by slapping them on 
the back with a resonant and jovial palm. 
He is remembered by many young men 
and women to-day for his charming com- 
panionship with them, his make-believes 
and sure swift sympathy, when they were 
very young, notably by a lady whose 
pudgy-faced but large-hearted doll W. O. 
once tended in her absence, tucking it 
neatly up in bed every night to the wild 
surmising of the chamber maid and the 
mirth of his wife. 

In reading Dr. Cushing’s volumes one 
might form the erroneous opinion that in 
his make-up there were none but the 
characteristics more typical of the active 
ascetic of idealized fiction than of life 
itself. Those who knew him remember 
that the fecundity of his mind, the sanity 
of his taste and understanding, and the 
amazing knowledge that he possessed of 
the classics, were such that his talk could 
range from the fantastics of Rabelais to 
the purple magnificence of Sir Thomas 
Browne with never a loss of wit or bril- 
liance, sound wisdom or sympathy. 

The years at Oxford were devoted 
chiefly to activities less strictly medical 
than formerly and, while he lectured and 
delivered many notable addresses, his 
livelier interest seems to have been his 
library. The war, however, found him 
working hard at sixty-five to fit the armies 
of England for the struggle during which 
he lost his own son. His service in no 
way was diminished, but the mainspring 
was broken. 

In 1919, transformed as a friend re- 
members, from a personality full of fire 
and vigor into a little old man, Sir William 
Osler died at 70. He stands without 
question in the fellowship of Linacre, 
Harvey and Sydenham. He lived and 
worked and died beloved by three gener- 
ations of men and a host of generations 
will march after him before his name 
loses its illustrious memories. 

Perhaps the noblest of his titles was 
that one given him by those who worked 
with him and perceived the inspiration of 
his spirit. Above all things else he was 
“the friend of young men.” 





What to Buy When Prices are 
High 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


ing to ask if the present is a good 

time to buy bonds and stocks; 
whether it would not be better for them 
to keep their money in the bank where it 
would be readily available and wait for 
lower prices in the security markets. 

For the bond buyer who invests per- 
manently for the income return to be se- 
cured on his savings it is seldom worth 
while delaying the investment of his funds 
with a view to buying bonds at lower 
prices. The best grade bonds do not fluc- 
tuate much in a short period and those 
who buy them are probably better off to 
make their purchases when they have 
funds available rather than to let the 
money lie idle or at a low rate of interest 
in the bank. 

It is true that the class of bonds which 
banks buy for the temporary employment 
of their funds, which are the more readily 
marketable of the high grade issues, do 
experience temporary market fluctuations 
due to changes in business conditions. 
When business is slack, or if for other 
reasons the banks have a superabundance 
of money over and above the amount 
needed by commercial borrowers, they are 
large buyers of this type of bond and their 
prices tend upward. That has been the 
situation for some time past. When the 
demand for loans for financing commer- 
cial operations grows, then the banks dis- 
pose of some of these securities and there 
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is a tendency for their prices to recede. 
Such fluctuations in the most active bonds 
have some influence on other issues but 
not much. 

For those who invest in stocks or bonds 
not with the idea of holding them per- 
manently but with the intention of taking 
profits in them when such profits become 
available, it is not clear what course 
should be followed at this time. Prices of 
bonds and stocks, more particularly in- 
dustrial stocks, are now at high levels, but 
this does not necessarily mean that they 
may sell at lower prices at any near-by 
date. Turning to the case of bonds again, 
it is evident that the advance in the high 
grade readily marketable issues has taken 
place in the face of growth of business 
activity. This is probably accounted for 
by the fact that greatly increased effi- 
ciency of railroad operations has some- 
what reduced the need, or the length of 
time, of borrowing to finance commercial 
operations. That has been an economic 
change of great importance in recent 
years. There is also the possibility of 
slowly declining commodity prices for 
some years to come, although authorities 
differ on this point. If we do come down 
somewhat farther from war levels, this 
would have a tendency to increase bond 
values. 

In the case of stocks the situation is 
different, because they fluctuate more 
widely in the market than bonds. The 
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investor who desires to make speculative 
profits in stocks would probably do well 
not to buy them at their present levels, 
particularly not the industrial stocks. 
They are selling on an average higher 
than they ever have before and while 
they may go still higher, yet the time to 
buy for the investor who wishes to be sure 
of profits is when the whole market is de- 
pressed and the purely speculative ele- 
ment is afraid to buy. 

The situation in regard to railroad 
stocks is somewhat different for, although 
the average price of the rails is high as 
compared with years past, their dividend 
returns and earnings are also higher and 
when a comparison is made of prices in 
relation to returns and earnings it can be 
shown that they have been relatively 
higher than their present levels about half 
the time since the beginning of the war. 
In the case of industrial stocks one has 
to go back to the high prices of 1905 and 
1906 to find a time when they sold higher 
on the basis of dividend return. 

Stocks, of course, are not bound to the 
past as closely as bonds, for dividend 
rates change while interest rates remain 
fixed. But dividend rates go down as 
well as up and that is what makes stocks 
more speculatively uncertain than bonds. 
On the other hand, in well managed com- 
panies there is generally a steady accumu- 
lation of surplus which increases the 
equity and earning possibilities back of 
stocks and hence tends to give them a 
steadily increasing value. 

The greater diffusion of wealth that has 
taken place in this country since the war, 
reflected in greater savings as well as 
in greater purchasing power, may bring 
us periods of prosperity in the future that 
will dwarf those of the past. But in 
reaching these higher levels of prosperity 
we can expect to have periods of recession 


just as we have had in the past, and for 
the careful investor who wishes to add to 
his interest and dividend returns by occa- 
sional speculative profits, it would seem 
well at the present time to make tempo- 
rary investments that will not fluctuate 
much in value whatever is ahead. 

Toa WorLp’s Work reader, who wrote 
that he had been in the habit of buying 
high grade dividend paying stocks when 
they were low in price and also second 
grade bonds of companies whose credit 
position seemed to be improving, and had 
made good profits by this method of in- 
vesting in the past but was now uncertain 
as to what he should do with several 
thousand dollars which he had in hand, 
the following short term securities were 
suggested for a temporary investment, 
until it should become evident to him that 
conditions were favorable for the “specu- 
lative-investment operations” which he 
was in the habit of carrying on: 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 54 per cent. 
notes due June 1, 1926 

Erie Railroad 5 per cent. notes due July 1, 
1926 

Chicago & Northwestern extension 4s due 
August 15, 1926 

Wheeling & Lake Erie, L. E. Division 1st 5s 
due Oct. 1, 1926 

Gulf Oil Corp. debenture 53s due January 1, 
1927 

Argentine Republic 7s due Feb. 1, 1927 

Mass. Gas 5 per cent. notes due April 15, 1927 

Peoples’ Gas Light & Coke 6 per cent. notes 
due March 1, 1927 

Oregon & California 1st 5s due July 1, 1927 

Mobile & Ohio 1st 6s due Dec. 1, 1927 


These short term securities at the time 
they were suggested to this reader were 
selling on an annual yield basis of from 
4 per cent. to 5 per cent., the average yield 
being about 43 per cent. 
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Investing a Companys Surplus 


On this page each month will be printed practical sug- 
gestions to fit the needs of particular classes of investors. 


ANY companies invested in Lib- 
M erty Bonds during the war and 
have continued since then the 
buying of U. S. Government securities 
with their surplus funds. There is no 
better security in the world for the in- 
vestment of the surplus of a corporation 
than these bonds and until recently they 
have given a return on the investment 
which has made them decidedly attractive 
as well as safe. The advance, however, 
which carried the Treasury 4}s up to 
above 108 in the early part of July and 
the Treasury 4s to above 104, or 4 points 
in both cases above the low levels of the 
year, influenced many companies as well 
as individuals to think of disposing of 
these bonds and investing their funds in 
other liquid securities. 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that there is no security that enjoys 
quite as good a market as U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds. The sales in them on the 
New York Stock Exchange average 
around $2,000,000 a day, and there is no 
other bond that a corporation could buy 
that would keep its surplus in a liquid 
condition. Furthermore, in times of 
business depression, when a corporation 
would most likely need to draw upon its 
surplus for working capital, or when favor- 
able opportunities might most likely 
present themselves that would require 
the use of cash, U. S. Government bonds 
would be less likely to have lost in market 
value than any other securities, for in 
such times investors of all classes turn 
first to the safest securities for the em- 
ployment of their funds. 

It is possible at the present time to se- 
cure at least a 1 per cent. higher return 
on high grade short term securities suit- 
able for the investment of surplus funds 
of a corporation than on U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, or a return of about 42 per 


cent. compared with 32 per cent. on U. S. 
Treasury Bonds and Liberty Loan issues. 
In response to an inquiry from a com- 
pany that was contemplating the sale of 
a large block of U.S. Treasury 4s in which 
it had invested surplus funds which there 
was little likelihood it would have to use 
for several years, securities such as the 
following, maturing in from two to twelve 
years, were suggested for consideration: 


DUE 
Mobile & Ohio ist 6s ‘ 1, 1927 
Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Mem- 
phis6s_. 
American Tel. and Tel. col. 4s 
Chicago & Northwestern sec. 7s 
Dominion of Canada 5s__. 
Lake Shore & Mich. So. deb. 4s 
Illinois Central sec. 54s : 
Chicago & Northwestern sec. 
ae 
Western Union 6hs . ‘ 
ae of, Great Britain & ‘Tre- 
land 53s 


Dec. 


May 1, 
July 1, 
June 1, 
April 1, 1931 
May 1, 1931 
Jan. 1, 1934 


Mar. 1, 1936 
Aug. I, 1936 


1928 
1929 
1930 


Feb. 1, 1937 


The yield on these securities at the 
time they were suggested ranged from 
4% to 5% per cent. 

For the individual who does not wish 
to invest his funds in long term bonds, yet 
does not need the shorter term issues sug- 
gested in the preceding article for those 
who are thinking of investing in stocks 
when prices are more favorable, such 
issues as those suggested here for corpor- 
ations would be suitable. Parents who 
have saved to provide for college educa- 
tions might buy securities that mature at 
the time the money will be needed. Or 
any other plans for the future might be 
provided for by the purchase of bonds or 
notes coming due at the proper time. If 
safe securities are chosen this will give a 
definite amount of cash at the time it is 
needed, although its purchasing power 
may have changed somewhat meanwhile. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine and the publishing of books 
never get past the editors’ desks that we have decided to devote a few pages every month to 


sharing some of them with our readers. 


These include an acquaintance with writers, 


letters from readers, and a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as 


they interest us.—THE EDIToRs. 
S WE progress toward the fall 
A season, the desks in the World’s 
Workshop are gradually being 
filled with the manuscripts which are 
to go into the last issues of 1925. The 
Workshop is enjoying a most interesting 
flood of contributions, and many of the 
best are being selected for future months. 
These contributions, grouped with the 
usual amount of work done by the mem- 
bers of the staff and regular contributors, 
already insure an exceptionally good series 
of issuesof the magazine formany months. 


25 Se 


The Page Letters will continue for a 
period, and the letters to come are no less 
interesting than those already presented. 
With this issue, however, the last of the 
three installments from Lord Grey’s 
book is presented in the article entitled 
“Whither is Europe Moving?” His vol- 
ume is to be published in this country in 
the fall. 
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Perhaps we can take the theme of this 
next sermon from a letter written to us 
by one of our readers, Arthur Wood of 
2145 Beaufort Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, who said: 


After reading Mr. MacAdam’s article in the 
Wor p’s Work for July (entitled “Carrying 
White Man’s Justice to the Eskimo”’) I cannot 
help but think that it is about time for the 
better class of newspapers and magazines, such 


as yours, to promote a campaign for quicker 
and better justice in these United States. 

If our American courts and officials would 
use the same diligence as was displayed by the 
Canadian officials in the case cited we would 
surely soon have a reduction in the number of 
murders committed each year which, I under- 
stand, approximates 12,000 to 15,000. It 
seems sometimes that the delays and official 
laxity operate to protect the criminal rather 
than the public. 

I believe that there should also be a thor- 
ough campaign for law enforcement and law 
observance, for the spirit of lawlessness which 
is now rampant is surely going to undermine 
and destroy our liberties if allowed to run wild 
much longer. What do you think? 


In the World’s Workshop already is the 
material for a series of articles upon this 
question, and it is hoped that the publica- 
tion may be started in an early issue. 
They will give the facts for this country, 
and comparisons with the facts in other 
countries, all based upon first-hand study 
by an authority. 
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On his recent trip through the country, 
our Associate Editor, French Strother, 
again visited Texas, where he called upon 
“Jim” and “Ma” Ferguson, and the 
facts he gathered and the observations 
he made are presented in the article en- 
titled ‘The Governors Ferguson, of 
Texas,” in this issue of the magazine. 
Mr. Strother also visited Wisconsin on 
his tour, and his facts and observations 





The South’s State of Mind Is Changing 


‘upon conditions in the state controlled 
politically so many years by La Follette 
will be presented in the next issue. 
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The nation was engrossed by the spec- 
tacle of the evolution trial at Dayton. 
Nor has the public interest in the subject 
waned yet; doubtless this subject will be 
debated for a long time to come. Behind 
all of this agitation against teaching 
evolution is a state of mind, and in the 
article entitled “Why the South is Anti- 
Evolution,” in this issue of the magazine, 
Edwin Mims, Professor of English in 
Vanderbilt University, gives some of the 
reasons for the existence of that state of 
mind. It is a dispassionate analysis of 
the situation by a trained writer and ob- 
server, who is himself a Southerner. As 
Professor Mims recalls, in beginning his 
article, he wrote a series of articles for 
the WorLp’s Work, entitled “The South 
Realizing Itself,” fourteen years ago. He 
was then Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; in fact, his 
various university posts in the South 
have given him an unusual opportunity 
to make the observations which he pre- 
sents so pointedly in this article. 


Ff Sen 


The South is progressing; there is no 
doubt of that. Professor Mims makes 
that observation in this article, and there 
is proof of it in R. L. Gray’s article en- 
titled “Winning the War on Lynching.” 
Time was when a lynching went unpun- 
ished; the community spirit of a lynching 
party was properly and clearly expressed 
in the vivid words “lynching bee.” That 
is changed now—a hopeful sign. Mr. 
Gray also is a trained writer and observer. 
He was formerly editor of the Raleigh 
News and Observer, and is now editor of 
publications for the North Carolina De- 
partment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment. 


25 Se 
John Nelson, who writes the article on 


the Canadian railway presidents among 
the Personalities in this issue of the maga- 
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zine, is a former Vancouver newspaper 
publisher, who is a frequent contributor 
to MacLean’s Magazine of Toronto, and 
occasionally writes an article for Black- 
wood’s, the English magazine, among 
others. He knows his Canada well. 


5 Se 


Gilbert W. Gabriel, who writes on John 
Barrymore as Hamlet, is the dramatic 
critic for the New York Sum; he also 
wrote the article on Lawrence Tibbett, 
“The Baritone from Bakersfield,” in a 
recent issue. 


25 Se 


T. H. Thomas, who writes “ The Truth 
about the French and German Debts,”’ is 
a magazine contributor and writer known 
to many thousands of readers. He is 
one of the few persons in this country 
having an intimate knowledge of present- 
day French politics. His painstaking anal- 
ysis of the debt situation will clarify the 
subject for many minds. 


2S Se 


S. J. Woolf, whose three drawings of 
Governor Ferguson, Mr. Beatty, and Sir 
Henry Thornton appear in this issue, 
needs no further introduction to our 
readers. He is known by his work. 
To Mr. Woolf’s superb work in this maga- 
zine are now added the drawings of Walter 
E. Blythe, the artist who made the draw- 
ings of Dr. Osler and Dr. Harvey Cush- 
ing for the book review in this issue. 
For many years Mr. Blythe’s work has 
appeared in the New York Times and 
other publications. 


So 


It was impossible for Mark Sullivan 
to list all the interesting centenary 
firms in his article in the July issue of the 
magazine, entitled “The Antiquities of 
American Business,” which, incidentally, 
was most favorably received by our 
readers and by the press of the country. 
In his article Mr. Sullivan said: 

In the membership of the Centenary Asso- 


ciation I found only one firm located farther 
west than the Alleghany Mountains; indeed, 
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only one firm farther west than Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. The F. H. Lawson Company, 
manufacturers of galvanized products, has 
done business in Cincinnati since 1816. Are 
there any other hundred-year firms elsewhere 
west of the Alleghanies? 


Mr. Sullivan’s query elicited one reply 
from a firm in business since 1802. The 
firm is the William B. Scaife & Sons Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, manu- 
facturers of high-pressure tanks, and J. V. 
Scaife, the President, wrote: 


If the author will again refer to any of the 
last several books published by the Centenary 
Association he will no doubt discover that 
this company was founded in 1802 and is fully 
recorded. 


8 Se 


Many letters have come into the 
Workshop from readers about Rollin 
Lynde Hartt’s article entitled “The 
Church in Politics” and the editorial 
entitled “Church Schools Still Legal,” 
both of which appeared in the July issue. 
Some agreed with one or the other, and 
‘some dissented. Charles E. Manierre 
of New York City analyzed Mr. Hartt’s 
article in the following words: 


I have seen a good} deal of the prohibition 
movement, having been connected with that 
party for nearly forty years. We drew our 
membership largely from the Protestant 
churches. It seemed almost a matter of 
course that a new recruit was a member of 
some one of these organizations. But in the 
main, in proportion to their activity, they 
were marked men in the churches, the church 
membership being largely far from sympa- 
thetic to the cause. 

Of late years, of course, this semi-hostility 
diminished, and there always were churches 
which were open to our speakers. It was not 
the church organization which put prohibition 
over, but the influence of the church which 
bore natural fruit in the lives of those so 
influenced. Without the church there would 
have been no prohibition, but the church 
organization had little or nothing to do with 
the matter, although to some extent it kept 
itself straight on the record by an occasional 
resolution at annual meetings of church 
organizations. 

The prohibition sentiment has long since 
passed beyond the bounds of the church ele- 


Pleased With Prohibition’s Present Progress 


ment. It has made its way into labor organi- 
zations, business of all kinds endorses it, and 
I believe the average man is strongly for it. 
Outside of a limited and very foolish social 
clique, sobriety, or rather, total abstinence, 
is the prevailing custom. On various social 
occasions I have noted the absence of alco- 
holics at places where most certainly they 
would have been present in the old days. 

As an example of this, a friend of mine took 
a trip to the fishing banks on a boat which 
runs out from Sheepshead Bay, and reported 
to me that he had seen no liquor on board or 
any evidence of drinking, and that he over- 
heard a stranger near him remark that bring- 
ing alcoholics was no longer any good, that 
one merely got a headache for the next day, 
and that the price was high and the quality 
very bad. 


The Rev. Howard C. Bennett, of the 
Methodist church at Indian Lake, New 
York, wrote about Mr. Hartt’s article: 


Mr. Hartt accuses our churches of being 
dogmatic on the prohibition question. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is almost unani- 
mous. We are united, however, for none of 
the reasons that Mr. Hartt mentions. It 
is not because of any dogmatic approach to 
the subject. It is because we are convinced 
that the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors for beverage purposes is [the great- 
est barrier to the highest welfare of the 
country. We believe this not because Paul 
preached it, nor because John Wesley preached 
it, nor even because we believe that Jesus 
committed himself upon this subject. Neither 
do we believe it because our bishops or Gen- 
eral Conference have forced us to accept it. 

Does Mr. Hartt want to harp back to the 
“old-time religion,” and ask a man to preach 
the gospel and not let him apply the gospel 
to our social relations? If so, he has plenty 
of old-time evangelists for companions. The 
church is in politics and it 1s there to stay. 
When any church uses unfair, un-American, 
or illegal methods to further its purposes, 
then she may well be criticized. Why should 
the church be silent about the issues of the 
day? The Fundamentalist-Modernist con- 
troversy has shown that the Protestant 
churches cannot be dictated to by any ecclesi- 
astical group. No, Mr. Hartt, the weakness 
of the church to-day is not that she is too 
active and too united. Her ineffectiveness 
lies in her spirit of divisiveness and her failure 
to stand unitedly against the evils of our time. 
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NEIGHBORS 


The RAND M¢NALLY Bankers Directory 
makes neighbors of all banks. It gives you 
the cold, definite facts concerning any bank. 
It gives them to you in the absence of the 
influence of any personality. It gives you a 
complete check on the standing of any bank 
you have in mind. It shows you at a glance 
prevailing conditions; the prosperity of any 

ie Wii aa community as reflected in the bank’s figures. 


ee ee Among the banks of America the name 
7 RAND MENALLY & COMPANY stands for more 
than fifty-two years of service and experience. 
— ee Our prestige gives us access to unlimited 
Tey sources of information. That is why the RAND 
MENALLY Bankers Directory is the most 
See feence Bus- complete and most accurate bankers’ directory 

LETIN . . oe 
ever published. Thatis why it is accepted by 
all bankers as the standard book of banking 

staat reference. 
Maps ror BankERS 


‘ RAND M&NALLY & GoMPANY 


Dept. X-9, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. Established 18% 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 


Tue Bankers MonrTHLY 


Bankers Service GumIpE 


BANKING AND Business 
Eruics 





An Investment Marketplace 


HIS Department offers a meeting place for readers and bankers. 

vestigated by us, and each advertisement is supervised before acceptance. 
the offerings of 

he Readers’ Service Bureau offers its service without charge to all readers who desire information regarding 


investments. 


All inquiries are answered by the Investment Editor by mail. 
Advice regarding speculative operations will not be given. 


Bankers who wish to use these pages are in- 
We make every effort to accept only 


safe securities and the announcements of responsible and reliable banking houses. 


Postage should be enclosed for reply. 





Address Readers’ Service Bureau, World’s Work, 120 W. 32nd Street, New York City 


INVESTMENT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


INCE The Wortp’s Work printed articles call- 

ing attention to the advantages of common 
stocks as long term investments many inquiries 
have been received from people who wish to fol- 
low this line of investment. 


A PROFESSIONAL MAN’S INVESTMENTS 


HE following from a lawyer in New England 
shows one type of person to whom this form 
of investment appeals: 

“I am a professional man, 51 years of age. I 
have an ample income for my present needs and 
in addition own my home and have something 
more than $30,000, invested in local mortgages, 
bonds, and preferred stocks, also a few thousands 
in local banks. I have recently been thinking of 
putting a portion of my future earnings in com- 
mon stocks of a high grade. My primary purpose 
is not speculation but the accumulation of a fund 
sufficient to care for myself and wife in later life. 

“IT think that I realize the advantages in the 
way of security possessed by bonds but feel that 
I have reached a point where I am entitled to con- 
sider common stocks as well. I prefer listed 
stocks but have neither time nor inclination to 
follow the daily fluctuations of the market and 
am looking for stocks which are sound enough to 
be treated as I treat my other investments, which 
means a‘careful checking up twice a year.” 

To him the Investment Editor replied: We 
see no reason why one in your financial position 
should not invest some money in common stocks 
of well managed companies which are likely to 
grow in value with the growth of the country. 
But at this time stocks are selling at high levels 
and we wonder if it would not be a good plan for 
you to put the money into comparatively short 
term securities (bonds) at this time with a view 
to reinvesting later when there may be more 
favorable opportunities for investing in common 
stocks at lower prices than at present. If this 
plan appeals to you as being a prudent one, we are 
glad to suggest the following short term issues 
that would seem entirely suitable for such an in- 
= as this, with their approximate present 
yields: 

Chicago & Northwestern extension 4s due Aug. 15 

1920, 4.70 per cent. 

Argentine Republic gold 7s due Febr. 1, 

4.90 per cent. 

Mobile & Ohio tst mortgage 6s due Dec. 1, 1927, 

4.65 per cent. 

Peoples Gas Light and Coke 6 per cent. notes due 

Mar. 1, 1927, 5.85 per cent. 


1927, 


ANOTHER PROFESSIONAL MAN 


PROFESSOR in New York City wrote: “I 

have $7,000 which I would like to invest in 
a good bond, a good preferred stock, and a good 
common stock. Safety is the first consideration. 
I am a novice and will greatly appreciate any 
data you may give me.’ 

The reply to him was: 

With the $7,000 which you have for investment 
you might buy one good foreign government bond 
like the Republic of Argentine 6s due 1957 sell- 
ing around 96, one second grade railroad. bond 
like the Southern Railway general and develop- 
ment mortgage 4s due 1956 at 79%4, one good 
grade railroad preferred stock like the Chicago 
and Northwestern 7 per cent. participating pre- 
ferred at 111 and one public utility preferred 
stock, which seems to have good prospects ahead 
of it, like the American and Foreign Power 7 
per cent. preferred selling at 9034, and two in- 
dustrial stocks like Eastman Kodak paying $8 a 
share and selling at 106% and Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing paying $4 a share 
and selling at 72. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


PROFESSOR in the West wrote: 

“IT would like to invest in bonds in the rail- 
road, public utility, or industrial field that would 
give 6 per cent. I prefer $500 denominations.” 

It is not an easy matter to-day to select a list 
of high grade bonds, restricting selections to the 
three fields specified in your letter, that will yield 
6 per cent. return. There are good foreign gov- 
ernment and real estate mortgage securities whick 
are selling to give such a yield, but in the domes- 
tic field there is not a wide choice that will fi 
such requirements. However, we give you below 
a list, with their approximate selling prices and 
yields, which will return on an average close to 
6 per cent. 

American Power and Light 6s 2016 selling around 

96 to yield about 6.25 
American Gas and Elec. 6s 2014 selling around 08 

to yield about 6.10 
Mo. Pacific 1st and ref 6s 1949 selling around tot 

to yield about 5.90 
St. Louis-San Francisco p. |. 4s 1950 selling around 

76 to yield about 5.80 
N. ref 5's 


Y. Chicago & St. L. 1974 Selling 


around 97 to yield about 5.70 
Anaconda Copper ist cons 6s 1953 selling around 
iot to yield 5.90 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 











From two to ten 
days nearer the 
Orient, the great, 
modern ports of 
Washington and 
Oregon occupy a 
strategic position 
in our fast growing, 
trade with the Fa- 
East 























Pacific Conk leadership 


centers HERE 


On our Pacific Coast the ports of the 
Pacific Northwest lead in foreign trade 
by a substantial margin, according to 
figures of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

This is shown by the total value of 
imports and exports and also by the 
total net tonnage of vessels entered 
and cleared, as reported by that De- 
partment. 

This leadership of the Pacific North- 
west has been built upon certain defi- 
nite, natural trade advantages: 

The ports of Washington and Oregon 
are nearer by several days’ sailing to 
the Orient. That is why 80 per cent of 
the trans-Pacific mail is handled 
through the Seattle post office. That 
is why 70 per cent or more of the raw 
silk now enters the United States 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


through the Pacific Northwest. 

Savings in time, interest and in- 
surance charges, so strikingly shown 
in the case of raw silk, are also effected 
in other commodities. Shippers rec- 
ognize the Pacific Northwest asthe fast 
and economical route for shipments to 
the Orient. 

Pacific Northwest ports are also 
neafer by rail to the Atlantic seaboard. 
They are the doorway to Alaska. And 
they are endowed with harbor facil- 
ities that are unsurpassed. 

Time can only emphasize these ad- 
vantages. Nature and “‘the immutable 
law of the short haul” have established 
the dominance of the Pacific North- 
west ports in the great and growing 
commerce of the Pacific Seas—today 
and in the future. 
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S CHRISTOPHER MORLEY a better 
man than was the late St. Simeon Styli- 
tes? 


HAT holy man gained much contem- 

porary fame by sitting for thirty years 
on the top of a high column. He would 
not come down, and very right, too; if he 
had, he would no longer have been famous. 
We behold then, in him, a man immortal- 
ized by a column. No disgrace, certainly, 
but is not more credit due to one who re- 
verses the process? 


N “The Bowling Green,” Morley has 

created as well as immortalized a column 
of his own: With his own gifts he built 
it stone by stone—or blade by blade— 
brought it renown, and feared not that in 
quitting it at intervals he would lose glory. 
It is true of course that St. Simeon may 
also have created his column unaided; in- 
deed that might well explain his extensive 
sojourn on its summit. It stood sixty feet 
high; and after fitting the last stone into 
place the good saint very likely discovered 
that he had neglected to provide himself 
with any means of descent. 


LEVATED and sedentary, in a posture 
practically posthumous, Simeon found 
respect and admiration tendered him by 
the astonished countryside; but perhaps 
if he had stopped to analyze these emotions 
he would have found them largely inspired 
by the column, to which he himself merely 
added the crowning touch. 


ORLEY, however, is more than his 
column. Having built it, he scales it, 
holds forth for a time in a manner that 
captivates his hearers, and having spoken, 
steps down for a stroll until the time ar- 





rives for his next ascent. And best of all, 
he never returns empty-handed to his audi- 
ence. From one of these excursions he 
arrived bearing that brief but happy mas- 
terpiece, “‘Where the Blue Begins.” Cer- 
tainly neither he nor his listeners lost by 
that. particular deviation from Simeonic 
custom; although neither he nor they have 
been quite the same as before Mr. Gissing 
mildly poked his black and philosophic 
nose into literature and decided he liked it 
well enough to make it his permanent home. 


MORE recent Morleyan journey- 

offering is a little book called ‘Two 
Fables.” It consists of two translations; 
and the history of the translating is rather 
interesting. The first is Alfred de Musset’s 
“The White Blackbird.” Morley happened 
to read it for the first time during a trip to 
Normandy last year, and the fanciful, bit- 
terish story made a deep impression on him. 


F COURSE,” he says in his introduc- 

tion, “in the case of the Blackbird I 
was in the fatuous posture of ‘discover- 
ing’ something that perhaps everybody 
knows already. Yet, on making inquiry, 
I could not seem to find many among my 
own generation who had read De Musset’s 
fable; and it seems too perfectly valid for 
our own day not to be revived. So, in’the 


_ intervals of another job that was absorbing 


me, I spent several evenings of perfect 
happiness in the little salon of Clos Margot, 
watching the frogs that used tocome hopping 
through the open garden door, and ponder- 
ing the right word.” 


HE other fable dates back to the pre- 
column days of 1912. It is one of the 
stories in Hauff’s “ Mirchen’’—a brilliant 
satire on manners, called “The Young 


(Continued on 2nd page following) 
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—from Lieutenant Wade’s 
Letter to Alvan Macauley, President 
Packard Motor Car Co. 


New York, N. Y., 


*#** 1 would never have attempted such a trip in 
; any other car but the Packard Eight, for l kage 

that the Packard is the only car equipped with the 

chassis lubricator and the motor oil rectifier. 


**** These devices enabled us to drive the entire 
3,965 miles without once changing oil or leaving 
the driver's seat to lubricate the chassis. To them, 
and the wonderful Packard Eight motor which 
never faltered in the 165 hoursand 50 minutes con- 
tinuous driving, I attribute the success of the run. 


+ _**** We have suffered no after effécts from strain. 
This is a real tribute to the ease with —. the 
_~" car was handled and its riding qualities. 


‘The car came through with a perfect score. We 
. had no mechanical difficulties of any kind. I 
" believe we could have turned right around and 

driven back to Los Angeles without stopping 
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SEVEN DAYS 
Without a Stop! 


Lieutenant Leigh Wade, round-the-world flier, 
accompanied by Linton Wells, his “aerial stowa- 
way” on the flight, recently drove his own 
Packard Eight from Los Angeles to New York, 
3,965 miles, without once allowing either 
the motor or the car to come to a stop. 


The mileage covered was eight times as great 
as any ordinary car should be driven without 
change of motor oil. Yet thanks to the motor 
oil rectifier an analysis of the oil at the finish 
showed 98% pure lubricant. 


The chasis was thoroughly lubricated while 
the car was in motion by the mere pull of a 
plunger every hundred miles. 


Wade’s spectacular trip impresses what the 
owners of 20,000 new series Packard cars al- 
ready know—that the chassis lubricator and the 
oil rectifier mean longer life of parts, smooth, 
quiet operation and uninterrupted service. 


BPACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Foreigner.” It was while Morley was 
bicycling in Germany that he came across 
it. 


HE translation printed here was 

done just before August, 1914. ‘ 
“But translations from the German were 
not welcome then, so it was put away 
and indeed forgotten until the White Black- 
bird came along and 
seemed a curiously 
congenial companion. 

; As you walk 
from Donville into 
Granville, along the 
path that skirts the top 
of the falaises, you pass 
the back wall of the 
cemetery. There, by 
the open gate that looks 
out onto the blue gulf 
between Normandy 
and Brittany, there is 
a plain wooden cross 
that I often studied. It 
bears the name of Willy 
Schroder, aged twenty- 
four, who died at Gran- 
ville, in November 
1914, a prisoner of war. 
I don’t know just why, 
but the thought of 
Willy Schroder some- 
how mixed itself in my 
mind with my idea of 
putting these two fairy 
tales, one French and one German, into 
the same little book. If there were more 
writers who could ease their sense of other 
people’s oddities by such charming fables 
as these, perhaps it would not be necessary 
for the Willy Schroders of the world to be 
buried so far from home.” 


HE columnist errant has acquitted 
himself well in the matter of ‘‘ Two 
Fables.”’ He has fulfilled his duties to 





“*The deuce!’ said one to the other. ‘ If you 
succeed in that, I’ll make you a present of a 
White Blackbird !’” 


Messrs. De Musset and Hauff by a faithful 
and intelligent translation of their work; 
but at the same time he has managed to 
fulfill his duty to his readers by adding to 
the translations just a little bit Morley. 


OU will notice that he speaks of work- 
ing on “The White Blackbird” “in 
the intervals of another job that was ab- 
sorbing me.” That 
“other job’’ is one 
that will really reveal 
Christopher Morley as 
having shifted his 
resting-place from the 
top of his column to 
the top of American 
literature. On that 
Normandy leave - of - 
absence he finished a 
novel that first liter- 
ally took his publishers’ 
breath away, and later 
repeated the perform- 
ance on the editors of 
Harper's Magazine. 
“Thunder on the Left” 
is its ominous title. 
It is wild, mad, fantas- 
tic, glorious, haunted 
—anything you want 
to call it. There has 
been nothing like it be- 
fore; nor does it seem 
possible that even 
Morley can doanything 
just like it again. “Inspiration” is a word 
sagging from heavy over-work, heaven 
knows; yet it must be brought forward this 
once justifiably, for it is the only word that 
can account for this book’s existence. 


S CHRISTOPHER MORLEY a better 
man than was the late St. Simeon? If 
your opinion is negative, it will be well for 
you to read “Thunder on the Left” before 
expressing it. 
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